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I SINGING 
West St.. New York 


| WINTERBOTTOM, 
( ‘ St. Luke's Chapel, 
I ty | New Y 
\N RECTTALS-—INSTRUCTION 
Wave Pr 
NSTUPUT OF NORMAL SINGING, 
\NN } + D 
I New York 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


EACHER OF SINGING 


M opolit 0 » House 


| » Bat e Ave Phone, 3067 


Tremont 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR 
Metronolitan Opera House 
Broadway, New York 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


West 8sth S:., New York Tel. 4552 Schuylet 

Special « se for teachers and professionals 

Degrees grante Thorough cour for beginner 
BR. Eberhar Pre (Thirty-ninth year.) 





ELIZARETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO rEACHIER OF SINGING 
Studi West togth Street 


Phone, 8101 Riverside 





TANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER O SINGING 


Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BI 


\RT, MANO virtuoso. 
\ we 


Instruction 1 Interpretation Kepertory 
kK special Itin at ft t vivid, fe rig qualits 
of t e which the mediur f musi ressior 


Studio Hall Kast agth St., Ne York 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 





st f East J ty-fourth Street, New Yor! 
leleph 4870 Murray Hill 
\ WITS »A\ +h N’ yop 
\ 2 5] rTERSON, »N DUCTOR 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, © sopnax 
Ss t \ ‘ level ment and Diction 
West «8th St Te 48 Columbus 
MORITZ FE. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Orgs t Trim Chure} New JY k 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Addre Primity C1 New York 


\DOLF GLOSE, i 


{ 











Forme Violin, leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Vio Dept Amer. Institute f Avolied 
Music, N. ¥ u" Combs Conservatory, Philadei 
phia, Residence ai sas Wash'’n Ave., B’klyn 
JOLIN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
»>W Sth St., N. Y. « Phone 434 Columbus 
Management \. Friedberg, ta2s Broadway 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
rTEACHER OF SINGING 
New A n Hall, a7 West gend St., 
Phone so8 Hrevan New York. 





L.UYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
Galin- Paris-Che Method.) 


Speci preparations of church soloists. Normal 


f scho nusic Vocal Instruction—Choral 


\ddress: Metror tan Opera School t42¢ Bway 





\liss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

limited number of pupils 
ta Gramercy Park 


New York City 


Will receive 
Residence 
» 


hone, 3187 Gramercy 





BRUNO HUBN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons. 
West o6th St... New York 


M Hubn will teach on Mondays during Juiy 
and August 








EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST 


Choral Club Conductor 1202 


Concerts. Instruction. 


Carnegie Hail 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Howse, will take a limited number of pupils. 
\pplicants to be seen by appointment only. 


68 West End Avenue, near ozd St., New York 





FLORENCE STORY, 
CONTRALTO 


Concerts atid Musicales and Church. 


Address, care of Musical Courter 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFPFETH 


( 





PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thu sy afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyr 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Season opens secor week in October 


ARL. M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST INSTRUCTION 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFPORTE INSTRUCTION 
ated Teacher Lesenetizky Metrnop 


Studio: Carnegie Hal New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voi Dev ned—Stvle. Opera 


velo 
8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


Ry, East oth Street 
le Gramercy 37848 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Presider f N. ¥. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Baritone Lectures and Recitals 
Claremon tA New York Tel. 20: Morn'side 
Tuesday ‘and PFroday Aeolian Hall, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courter Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 43q «(Fift Ave fel. 4202 Murray Hill 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—~ Lessons 
Studio sos Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, PIAne 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
~-Leschetizky Method— 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 


y8 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. ! 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th Stl, New York 


el. 78:14 Morningside 
(Bet. Broadway and Riveftside: Drive.) 


+ 





ELLA MAY SMITH, ; 


INSTRUCTION — PLANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus 


Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Orgen’st. St. Patrick's Church, Ter 


sey City Inetruction, Piano. Organ. Theory and 
Sieht Sine'ng (‘Specinity Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music Phone, 2867-W Bergen 





Mure. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mes. Hermann G, PRIeDMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 1628 40 West h Se 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, East 2nd Street 


Complete musical edveation given to students 
from the beginning to the highest nerfectior 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 

Recitals, Concerts. Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St. 
, Lenox, 


MARY’ T 


*hone, 1302 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE-—-HELEN PIANO—ALBERT 


1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vio.tnist. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Rerlin Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils 
Address: 37 West rerth S New York 
{In Philadelphia Mondays Address 1821 Dia 
mond St.] 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST 
Studio, 4:8 Central Park West. 


Instruction Tel. 4164 River 





New Song for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 
By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
Mr. Kiirsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theory 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B'way and oath St. 





De. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
8o8 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Sammer eddress, Kursaal—Osctend, Belgium 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enenciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
i42s Rroadway, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


vot Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist 
914 St. James Street, — 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


N - 
THE WELSH SOTA AGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER ER OF GeaAre 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON |. 


Address, isguis  Rouane tine of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 107th St., New York. 


« FREDERIKSEN 


SUMMER TERM 








S for Violin Pry ————~g from June ist 

i to August ist —aesidence Phone 

{ 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Graceland 10468 
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iilied POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Management: 

TER 


WAL 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL eurcene Se 
Wallace Building. - 


ABBIE KEELY 


ST. 
606 West 116th St., New Vork City 

















ERNESTO ROCCO 


Neapolitan Mandolin Virtuoso 
Felix Weingartner writes: 
“Ernesto Rocco has raised 
the mandolin to high ar- 


tistic worth.” 
LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bidg., 





Chicago, Il. 


ARTHUR R. SLACK 


High Baritone 

Concert and Oratorio 
Studied in Italy and with 
Geo. Fergusson in Berlin, 
Germany 


LOLITA D. MASON, 


Manager, Republic Bidg., 
Chicago, II). 





LAUREL E. YEAMANS 


Organist and Pianist 
An A. A.-G. O. and Musi- 
cal Director of a Conser- 
watery for several years. 

LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bidg., 
icago, Ill. 

















DUNNING SYSTEM. $°";,722 Berm 


Or veo Music 

Send for information A & indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Denning, 11 West 
6th St.. New York ‘ae. Western address: 
ortland, Ore. 


§ SHARP-HERDIEN 








aut RIHELDAFFER 


SOPRANO 


Residence: 6318 Burchfield Ave. Pittsburg, Pa. 


FRANK WALLER, c= 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 


JOHN B. MILLER, rece 














renee = _ Chicago, mp pale paar soc 40h 
f JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL| LEQNTINE DE AHNA 
KARLETON HACKETT ny SOPRANO 
poseumecnie all, Chicago. ‘BERRY CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 

s AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


concerts, Seana Rect 
1383 N. Son St., 


Elsie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg. Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARSTOSs 








Fine Arts Building - Chicago 
CLA RENCE DICKINSON 


co 
Organist ~~ Bester Ske otk Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


~~ ZATELLA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Madame Delia M. Valeri) 


Touring in Europe 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 
Classical and Popular Vocaland 
Piano selections for Concert— 
Recital — Musicale. 


Address: 
PELHAM, N. Y. 

















AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE. - Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Gomrten 6 437 Bth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 
345 West mist 


KRIENS =: Tel. Columbus 2223 


© CHRISTIANS-KLEIN pevSOPRANO 


Geant, Coane. Ete. Wot aa baat eto iastrue- 
zit From the ing to highest Perfection. 
ing Place Theatre 


A Exclusive Management:  ANBIE FRI (425 Broadway 


THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEE. Put 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ieee 


CULRERTSON” 


BONCI Says: 


“In guaies a student's —_ and finding it 
at fault, eit 2 L. —e- him to consult 
MADAME V ere is no voice defect 
that can escape her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training has not gone so far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 





Vio 




















Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinwey Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


— KROEGER 


Sea KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSI 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Concert 


ome W ILD 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Masica! Clad. Mendelssoha Clad 








CHICAGO 











{CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOFrRANO 


2914 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Sobuyier 





SWEE 


omy Building 


ro @Bomo 


Teacher of Gecrme Fi 

Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Duff 

Toronto; Shannek | Cumming, 
Jeannette ne ih Edit 


Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 











MRS. A. M. 


The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


ee TEK 9 


For catalogs of both address 
VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, New York 





MARGEL GHAILLEY, Vota 
tat Chailley-Richez, Pant | 
Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus. New York 


i. den 














SOPRANO 
operates aertatesa 
171 W. 87th St, New York ‘Phone 268 Columbus 





wuls KOEMMENICH 


Conductor of N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


ABOLAR HALL 29 West 42d Street 
s 10: 1026-27 New York City 


Tel. Bryant 5626 


PAULINE PAULINE MEYER russe CONCERT 


4990 Weahington Part Place. Chicago, Ill. 











BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


Vocal Instruction 
36a Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie School 











Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
Katharine HOFF RANDY socompenis: 
WITH SCHUM. 


ANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 





LEXANDER 


ZUKOWSKY 


—— Master and Solelst Thomas 
627 FINE ARTS BL08., erase. iLL. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 




















TENOR——-COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Love but a Day” 
“ForeverandaDay” “Maidens” “Yee sed Nay” 


Hallet Giiderte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St., Tel. 6570 Brvant 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


833 Vest 8th St., N.Y. 











| BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” italian Gut Strings, 
durable and pure-tone, $! 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 

Finest pure-silver polished 

“G” strings 75c. each 

High - grade Repairing 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
















Dept. K. 


WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave. Pittsburg 


2 A Bar 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


:FRIEDBERG 


Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
é ard, Berlin, Mgr distinguished artists 
1425 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 











GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY “zrsor'===" 


East End, Pitteburg, Pe. 





«' MURPHY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 
Fer concert engagements apply to 
The WOLF SOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th St., New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS | 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambes 





etiiee RAGNA 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINWE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














The 


OERE 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 
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Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
musician of the Cathohc Church in Sfmerica 


His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 
as enthusiastic as it is sincere 
FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 











Chicago 
n en: take great 
merits of the Conover piano which has recently been insta 
in my choir hall. 

You can appreciate how important it is for my choristers to 


The Cable Company i 
Gentlemen: i leasure in attesting the s tendid 
e 


rehearse to a cantabile tone. @ sustaining, singing tone 
quality of the Conover is seteetig suited to the unusual demands 
which we make on a piano. After a few rehearsals with the Conover 
I began to notice the freedom of vocalization which it assists. 
Candidly, I am delighted with the choice we have made. Inciden-— 
tally, your Conover graces any room. Very sincerely yours, 


OY 





March 3, 1913. 





Wabash and Jackson CHICAGO 
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THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 





KIMBALL 


The Artists 


PIANOS 


farorirlre 








W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “i “ “> “ 














Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 





Fastory and Offices, Minth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











the word. 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ORY of MUSIC 





Established 1867 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundings. ‘The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE. 

Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI. OHIO 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


\mong the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
} }. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
len Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti rheory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
ng—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed Public School Music—O, E. Robinson. 
werd Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan 
tr. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte Catalogue mailed free. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
West risth St 


New York 


Telephone 
Morningside 8832 





wre? KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
: West sth Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 B'way. ‘Phone, 4848 River 








Harrit 


FOSTE 





Mezzo Contralto 


236 West 102nd Street 
Phome - - Riverside 6400 





gilts G ALD LAM f= 
Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st 





er- In Joint Concert aad Recital with World-Famed Pla 
ing His Owe 


7 an American Indian T. 
—° . ed geese “a York City 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme, Schnabel Tollefsen iste; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul Keler, ‘cellist. Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 4sth 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. 














HAZEL LUGILLE PECK 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











Philadelphia, 

WILLIAM J. FALK 
Assistant to Mra. Oscar Sarwoze 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 488: Lenox. 124 East 92d St., New York 





THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 1o South 18th St. Philadelphia 
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MUSIC UNDER WILLIAM IL 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


This is the age of technic and we find achievements in 
one field of human endeavor reflected in another, although 
the two may have nothing in common. Since Emperor 
William ascended the throne, a quarter of a century ago, 
the progress that has been made in the art of music is in 
the last analysis but a reflection of the immense leap for- 
ward which the world has taken during this period in the 
realm of mechanical inventions. Wireless telegraphy, the 
aeroplane, the automobile, the Zeppelin air cruiser, the X 





FOUR GENERATIONS OF EMPERORS. 


Photographed in 1888, shortly before the death of both William I 
and Frederick. 


rays, the moving pictures, talking machine—all these won- 
derful products of our time are startling manifestations of 
an age of supreme technical achievement. 

In music, too, technic reigns supreme, for it cannot be 
denied that the advance during the last two and a half 
decades has been chiefly of a technical 
nature. And this is true, both in the 
productive and reproductive fields of 
musical activity. One need on'y attend 
a contemporaneous music festival in 
Germany and listen to the programs of 
novelties for orchestra to come to a 
realization of the astounding strides 
that have been made in the last few 
years in the acquirement of the technic 
of composition. What to a Robert 
Schumann was exceedingly difficult, al- 
most impossible, is a mere bagatelle to 
scores of youthful composers scarcely 
out of the conservatory. In point of 
brilliant orchestral coloring, bold har- 
monic schemes, dazzling instrumenta- 
tion and general structural excellence, 
there are literally hundreds of young 
composers today who begin where 
Richard Wagner left off; and many of 
them make a formidable showing so 
far as the external trappings and ac 
couterments of musical productivity 
are concerned. 

In the real essence of composition, however, in melodic 
invention, in distinctive themes, in originality of utterance 
and strong emotional elements, in flight of fantasy—in 
short, in the real afflatus of the composer—inspiration— 





they are found to be woefully lacking, almost to a man 
And it is safe to predict that musical posterity will erect 
no monuments to the memories of all these brilliant tech 


nicians. Even with Germany's two representative living 





THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
composers, the two men who dominate the situation here 
today, Richard Strauss and Max Reger, the real musica! 
mission conveyed is quite overshadowed by the brilliant 
coloring and wonderful orchestration of the one and the 
astotnding contrapuntal skill of the other 
Reger have advanced the technic of their art to an un 
precedented degree. But their real moments of inspiration 
are rare. The same is true in a still greater degree of a'l 
the other German composers of the day. Thus we find the 
general public rallying around the standard of the great Ger 
man classicists and Wagner and Brahms with ever greater 
enthusiasm, while it is becoming more and more indifferent 
to latter day musical productions 
really successful man of the day, finds the general interest 
in his new creations short lived. The public does not care 
for technic; it wants the soul of music. 


Strauss and 


Even Strauss, the one 





THE EMPEROR’S PALACE AT BERLIN. 


In the field of instrumental activity we find the same 
conditions prevailing. Technical achievements and feats 
of memorizing that would have dismayed the elect twenty 
five years ago are now everyday occurrences. Here in 


Berlin the critics and even the public have seen so much of 
this that they have become wholly indifferent to dazzling 
feats of technic Season before last Henri 


and memory. 


Marteau played eighteen of the greatest violin concertos 
with orchestra from memory during a period of six weeks. 
The impression he made was wholly incommensurate with 
the amount of effort put forth. Last winter Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch repeated the feat, playing eighteen piano concertos 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. He was more successful, 
but the general verdict was that such feats are not worth 
while \ 


Sébald, played in public in one 


Alexander 
the Bach 
occasion all of 
All these 


few years ago another violinist, 


evening all of 


sonatas for violin alone and on another 


the twenty-four Paganini caprices in succession 





rwo 
AND 


FAMOUS WAGNERIAN VETERANS, LILLI LEHMANN 
ALBERT NIEMANN, BOTH STILL LIVING IN BERLIN 
(Published by Hans Dursthoff.) 


challenge admiration 


these 


and must 


obj ect ? 


feats 
their 


are extraordinary 
After all, 
more than set up a record for endurance? 


done 
kne 
breeches and girls in short dresses play the Brahms, Tschai 


what is Have men 


Boys in 


kowsky and Paganini concertos technically as if they were 
Kreutzer or Cramer etudes. We 
such debutants here during the last few 

Where How 
have made a name hecome 
Far le 


Because these people 


have had hundreds of 


years. are they all? 


many and 
public favorites? s than 1 per 
cent. And why? 
have no real art mission 

Up to date scientific methods for 
violin and piano can and have advanced 
the technic, but they cannot and have 


not and never will make great inter 


preters or commanding personalities 
With the 


technical 


elevation of the 
accomplishment 


universal 
standard of 
in the reproductive field of musical ac 
tivity, there seems to have been a de 
cline of commanding personalities. W<« 
have today magnificent pianists by t! 
dozen, but we have no Liszt, no Rubin 
stein, no Tausig, no Bilow 
The last twenty-five years have wit 
neased a general amelioration of mu 
sical conditions throughout the Father 
land and a great advance in the uni 
versal love and appreciation of the cla 
sical music. So much of the best has 
been offered all over Germany that everyone at all inter 
ested in the art has had an opportunity to acquire a thor 
ough knowledge of the best musical literature and also tast« 
judgment and discrimination in regard to interpretation 
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Witness the unparalleled enthusiasm for Wagner that pre- 
vails throughout this country today. When William II 
ascended the throne in 1888 Wagner had not yet gained 
a firm hold over the masses. His real popularity did not 
begin until the early nineties. Even so important a Court 
Opera as Weimar, where that great Wagnerian apostle, 
Franz Liszt, lived and wrought for so many years, did not 
produce “Tristan” until 1893. I attended that first per- 
formance, as I was living in Weimar at the time, and | 
member how Griitzmacher, the first cellist of the orches 
tra, remarked to Richard Strauss, who was then second 
or at Weimar and who led the performance, “Now 
for the first time we can consider ourselves real musi- 
ians.” That “Tristan” performance was looked upon as 
1 great event, Richard Strauss was conductor at Weimar 
from 1889 until 1894 and it was due to his untiring efforts 
in staging the Wagnerian music dramas that they gained 
isting hold on the Weimar public 
\ll over Germany, wherever there is a court or a mu- 
ipal opera, the love of Wagner has steadily and rapidly 
nd everywhere the production of one of his music 


dramas is always synonymous with a sold out house. Wag- 
the best drawing card on the stage today, and now 

has been dead thirty years and the copyright is 

ibout to expire, scores of small provincial operatic insti- 
ions that could not afford to pay the royalties hitherto 
looking forward to a rich financial harvest as well as 
artistic satisfaction in the production of Wagner's 
works. In fact, it is going to be a difficult matter to find 
gh efficient Wagnerian singers to supply the demand 
during the next few years. Everywhere the public is 
lamoring for Wagner. At the recent production of the 
Ring” at the Berlin Royal Opera House in commemoration 
f the composer's tooth birthday, all of the performances 
re sold out, although three times the ordinary box office 
prices prevailed. Wagner is a trump on the stage today 


in (sermany 


The general love of Brahms, too, is of recent growth. 


lwenty-five years ago most of his music was unintelligible 
to the masses and but for the persistent pioneer work of 
is great apostles, Hans von Bilow and Joseph Joachim, 
it is a question if Brahms would have found general recog- 

on during his lifetime. Joachim, in particular, was ex- 

dingly zealous in breaking ground for his friend, whom 
he considered the only great composer of our times. There 
was « period when for several seasons the principal orches 


ocieties of Germany refused to engage Joachim as a 
loist, because he persisted everywhere in playing the 


Brahms concerto, This great work was slow in making its 
way, but finally a reaction set in and for the past ten years 
t has been the favorite concerto with nearly all violinists 

| with a large part of the public, although it has become 


1 of hearing it too often. We have had seasons in 
Berlin when it he 


| 


as heen performed as many as twenty-five 
do not believe the general public will ever quite 
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share the enthusiasm for this concerto that the violinists 
manifest, but Brahms as a whole has an immense following 
throughout the Fatherland. His four symphonies and his 
“German” requiem have become popular in the best sense 
of the word. His chamber music is found on all ensemble 
music programs, his two piano concertos are prime favor- 
ites, and his lieder are loved and admired alike by singers 
and public. What a change in two decades! When 
Joachim and Biilow insisted on presenting his works the 
committees of the musical societies said, “No, Brahms’ 
music is ‘gelehrt’ (learned) ;.it is lacking in warmth and 
spontaneity and in feeling. It it unmelodious and harsh, 
it is gray and dull.” These sentiments were also voiced 
by many among the critics. 

Brahms has been dead sixteen years. He lived to have 
honors heaped upon him and to witness, at least, the be- 
ginning of the general awakening to the importance of his 
mission. His real popularity with the masses, however, 
has been attained since his death. Brahms was not a mod- 
ern, strictly speaking, as he was untouched by the new Ger- 
man movement in music inaugurated by Liszt and Wagner; 
he was rather a belated classicist equipped with modern 
contrapuntal skill. Today he almost rivals Bach and Bee- 
thoven in general popularity and in number of perform- 
ances. Beethoven still leads in the concert hall and he 
probably always will continue so to do. The reproach was 
often made of Joachim during his lifetime that he was a 
reactionary. He failed to appreciate the importance of 
Wagner and he saw nothing but musical anarchy in 
younger composers like Strauss and Reger. Joachim un- 
doubtedly was narrow in his views, but great credit is due 
him for having recognized Brahms’ genius and for having 
so unselfishly sacrificed his own personal success in doing 
pioneer work for him. Schumann was the first important 
musician to recognize Brahms’ genius. That was in 1853. 
For the next thirty years, however, the composer’s progress 
in winning recognition was very slow. Brahms himself 
was well aware of his unpractical nature and of the fact 
that his creations were not of the kind to flatter the ear 
and gain speedy recognition. So he conceived the happy 
idea of giving appropriate harmonic settings to the beauti- 
ful sweet, wild melodies of old Hungary. When he sent 
the first volume of the Hungarian dances for piano to 
his publisher, Simrock, he wrote: “This, no doubt, is the 
most practical article that I, the unpractical man, could 
send you.” 

Although Brahms and Joachim were intimate friends, 
the composer sometimes treated the violinist with scant 
courtesy and has been reproached for ingratitude toward 
him. Brahms possessed a rough nature, but he had more 
heart than he was generally credited with and he, no doubt, 
felt toward Joachim in this respect a great deal more than 
he expressed. His own attitude toward Anton Dvorak 
indicated how necessary he considered furtherance, even 
in the most deserving cases. It is a fact that is little known 
that Brahms laid the cornerstone of Dvorak’s success by 
recommending his works to Simrock, his own publisher 
trahms was little given to recommending colleagues and 
their work to anybody, a circumstance that makes the fol- 
lowing letters all the more interesting. It was in 1877, 
when Dvorak was still unknown and poverty stricken, liv- 
ing in a garret at Prague, that Brahms sent the following 
lines to Simrock: 

“In regard to the State stipendium, I have for several 
years past found compositions by Anton Dvorak (pro- 
nounced Dwortschak), of Prague. This year he has sent 
me among other things a volume of ten duets for two 
sopranos with pianoforte, which appeared to me really 
beautiful and practical for a publisher. He appears to have 
had this volume printed at his own expense. The title, 
and unfortunately the text, are in the Bohemian language 
only. I will have Dvorak send you the song. If you will 
look them over, you. will take pleasure in them. But you 
must see to it that they are well translated. Dvorak has 
written all sorts of things, as operas, symphonies, quartets 
and piano pieces. He certainly is a very talented fellow 
and he is poor! I beg you to take cognizance of this fact. 


The duets will appeal to you and they can become a ‘goo! 
article.’ 

“Now, you must remember that I do not easily recom- 
mend any one.” 

Simrock knew what such a recommendation from 
Brahms meant, and he immediately went to Prague, vis- 
ited Dvorak in his poor little attic chamber and purchased 
outright from him at a good price all of the manuscripts 
that he had ready for publication. Thus was laid through 
Brahms’ influence the foundation of Dvorak’s fame and 
success. For these compositions, among which were 
“Slavic” rhapsodies and the “Klange aus Mahren,” soon 
found an immense sale and made the name of their com- 
poser famous. Brahms also interested Joachim in Dvorak’s 
chamber music works and the famous violinist introduced 
them to England. 

A year later, when Brahms was travelling in Italy with 
Goldmark and Bilbroth, he wrote Simrock again about his 
protegee, saying : 

“I would not even have written you, if I had not been 
thinking of Dvorak. I do not know whether you care to 
risk anything more with this man. Neither do I know any- 
thing about business or how interest can be aroused in 
works of a larger dimension. Furthermore, I do not like 
to recommend, for, after all, I have only my own eyes and 
ears and these are quite individual. Perhaps, however, if 
you consider other works at all, you might have the two 
string quartets in C major and D minor sent, so that you 
could hear them played. In the compositions Dvorak has 
offered the best that a musician has to give.” 

These letters throw an interesting light on Brahms’ char- 
acter. i 

The general interest in Brahms’ compositions has been 
greatly furthered by the activities of the German Brahms 
Society, which, among other things, has inaugurated 
Brahms festivals that have been loudly acclaimed on all 
sides. It was only four years ago, however, that the first 
of these was given—September 10 to 14, 1909, in Munich, 

(To be continued.) 


Pittsburghers Like Elsie De Voe. 

Elsie De Voe, the pianist who is a newcomer in Pitts- 
burgh’s musical life, is gaining marked success through her 
fine accomplishments. Miss De Voe, formerly of Chicago, 
has just closed one of the most successful seasons of her 
career. 

Her engagements during the past season included an ap- 
pearance before the La Grange Woman's Club; a private 
musicale at Kenwood; an appearance at a benefit concert 
in Orchestral Hall, Chicago, and appearances at Madison, 
Racine, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Fond du Lac and Appleton, 
Wis, Other 1913 engagements included a twi'ight musicale 
in the College Room of the Hotel La Salle; a recital with 
Mme. Rosa Olitzka, at La Grange, Ill; a recital with 
Alice Eversman, of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, at Wilmette, Ill.; a recital with Edward Clarke, bari- 
tone, at La Grange, Ill, this being her third engagement 
at that place within a short period; a recital at the Zieg- 
feld Theater, Chicago; a recital with Kirk Towns, bari- 
tone, before the Wilmette Women’s Club, Wilmette, IIl., 
and an appearance at Evanston and one at Highland Park, 
Til. 

Miss De Voe recently played for Director Carl Berntha- 
ler, of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, who selected her as solo‘st 
with his orchestra on American night, August 12. 








Helen Stanley's St. Louis Engagement. 

Helen Stanley, the prima donna soprano, will open her 
season October 7 at St. Louis, Mo. where she is engaged 
tc appear at the Veiled Prophet's Ball, which is a brilliant 
event in a pageant held annually for the past thirty years, 
and is perhaps the most popular festival in the Southwe:t. 

Miss Stanley is, it is reported, to be the only soloist and 
will sing the following numbers: 
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Harriet Foster on Vacation. 

Harriet Foster, the well known mezzo soprano, is sum- 
mering on Lake Erie, at Willoughby, a suburb of Cleveland, 
Ohio, preparatory to a strenuous season beginning in the 
fall. 





Mrs. Bagrox—“Tell, me, professor, will my daughter 
ever become a great pianist?’ Herr Vogleschnitzle—“I 
gannot dell.” Mrs. Bagrox—‘“But has she none of the 
qualifications necessary for a good. musician?” Herr 
Vogleschintzle—“Ach! Yah, matam; she has two handts.” 
—Puck. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory News. 
Ohio, 1913. 
Bertha Baur has returned from Paris where she secured 
the pianist, Marcian Thalberg, for the artist faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Mr. Thalberg comes 
to America with an international reputation; te is of Pol- 
ish-Swiss parentage, and spe- 
cialized in music at the Royal Conservatory, Leipsic, where 
he was a pupil of Dr. Reinecke and Jadassohn and built up 
his repertory under Alfred Reisenauer. Mr. Thalberg has 
concertized in Germany, England, France, Italy and Russia 
and has played repeatedly for royalty throughout Europe. 
He is a warm personal friend of Carmen Sylva, for whom 
he has frequently given concerts. Mr. Thalberg has a fine 
command of the English language, having been the direc- 
tor of the Manchester (England) College of Music for two 
years, after which he made his headquarters at Paris, where 
he has been much sought after as teacher. He will arrive 
in America the first week in September and assume his re- 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music at 


Cincinnati, August 4, 


was educated in Lausanne, 


sponsibilities at the 
once, 

nerere 
Edgar Stillman Kelley have left for sev- 
They have just 


Mr. and Mrs. 
eral weeks in the Lake Champlain country. 
completed a busy summer session at the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, where Mr. Kelley had a number of ex- 
cellent talents among his students. Two gifted Americans 
who studied musical theory with Stillman Kelley in Berlin 
have recently been appointed professorships in State uni- 
versities. A, Dykeman, formerly instructor in the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City, now holds the Chair of 
Music at the State University of Wisconsin in Madison, 
and Thomas Giles, another Kelley student, 
appointed professor of musical theory in the State Uni- 
versity of Utah in Salt Lake City. Among others of Mr 
Kelley's followers may be mentioned 
Chicago composer who was lecturer for the 
school last season at the State 
Berkeley; Henry V. Stearns, director of music at Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Alexander Russell, New 
York, the well known song writer and choral conductor; 
Frederic Ayres, of Colorado Springs, who is making him- 
self known in the field of composition; and W. Otto Meiss 
ner, composer of children’s songs and supervisor of public 
school music, Oak Park, Chicago 

One ofthe interesting midsummer features 
cinnati Conservatory of Music was the recent lecture on 
“The Boy Voice,” by Harold Becket Gibbs. Mr. Gibbs gave 
a lucid discoufse upon the most modern methods of the 
training of the boy voice and of choir training. Interesting 
illustrations were given by a choir of twenty boys and the 
solos by Thomas Britton, Joseph Settlemeyer, France; 
MacVeigh and Pancras Shields were much applauded 


has just been 


Cyril Graham, the 
summer 


University of California at 


at the Cin 





Emma Thursby Warmly Greeted. 
Emma Thursby, formerly one of the wor!d’s leading 
singers, has been spending the summer in California where 
she has been largely entertained both in the northern and 
southern parts of the state. She left California on July 
19 for Yellowstone Park, via Salt Lake City. 

At Salt Lake, Miss Thursby was met at the station by a 
committee of musicians, and persuaded to remain until the 
next day as an orchestral concert and reception had been 
arranged in her honor at the New Utah Hotel. In the 
evening, after the concert, the chorus of 300 from the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle assembled in the ballroom and sang for 
Miss Thursby; this was followed by a supper. The next 
day before leaving she was motored from one end of the 
city to the other and shown the many sights and improve 


ments. 
Miss Thursby and her sister, while en route to New 
York, also stopped at Wyoming, N. Y., to visit Mrs. Coon- 


ley Ward, and at Le Roy to see the mother of her pupil, 
Meta Reddisch, who has been engaged as leading colora- 
tura soprano at the Coliseum of Buenos Aires and at the 
opera of Valparaiso for this summer; on her return to 
Italy in November, Miss Reddisch is to sing at the Cos- 


tanzi in Rome for the season and may be heard in Amer- 
ica im 1914. 
Another pupil, Grace Kerns, has gone abroad. She 


stopped in Naples a month to study with Carlos Sebastiani, 
the same teacher to whom Miss Thursby sent Meta Red- 
disch and Una Fairweather. Maestro Sebastiani was most 
enthusiastic in his praise of Miss Kerns’ voice and is quot- 
ed as saying it is perfectly placed and that he cannot im- 
prove it, but is most desirous to have her go on the operatic 
stage; she has to return, however, in September for her 
church engagement at St. Bartholomew’s, and has many 
concert engagements booked ahead for next season. From 
Italy she will go to Paris, returning to America in Sep- 
tember. 

A former pupil, Eloise Baylor, has been engaged to sing 
in opera in Germany this coming season. 

Miss Thursby is now in New York. She has been in- 
vited to spend the rest of the summer at Villa Carlotta on 
Lake Como, but whether she will go abroad or remain in 
this country she has not as yet decided. At any rate, she 


will be in New York again in October or November for 
her studio work. Should she remain in this country she 
will spend the greater part of the time with her old friend, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Mrs. Carl Strakosch, at her summer 
home in New Hartford. While in the West, Miss Thursby 
greatly aided a number of young artists, some of whom 
have gone abroad; one of these, Enid Watkins, of Oakland, 
Cal, achieved a great success at the recent convention of 
the Music Teachers’ 


Association of California 





Muskogee Is Active. 
Muskogee, August 1, 1013 
Donna Belle Smith, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Walter R 
Eaton, soprano, both pupils of Mrs. Claude L. Steele, gave 
a very interesting program recently in which the 
posers represented were Beethoven, Chopin, 
MacDowell, Cadman, MacFadyen, Clarke, 


(nla, 


com- 
Grieg, 
Knowlton and 


Lowe, 


Gerrit Smith. The numbers were artistically rendered 
and deeply appreciated by the large audience 
nner 
Mrs. Edwin Dealtry Bevitt, organist of the First Presby- 


terian Church, this city, is in Chicago, where she has been 
studying her chosen instrument under the tuition of Har- 
rison Wild. She is now substituting for the remainder of 
the summer for Elias Bredin at the First 
Church, Evanston, III. 


Presbyterian 


nue 
Lulu Jones Downing, the well known Chicago composer- 
pianist, will appear in 
this fall. 


several recitals in the Southwest 


nRre 
formerly 
Courtrr, 


correspondent for 
office this 
very tal 


Vienna 
visitor at 


Lolita D. Mason, 
Tue Mustcar 
week, She is traveling in the 
ented artists, which she will present to the 
lic during the coming season 
which make for success 
it abundantly. 


was a this 


interest of some 
American pub 
She has the qualifications 
with 


and no doubt she will meet 


nearer 


Mrs. James Lyon, a student at the Steele studios, is 
spending a month in the north 
nue 

Very flattering reports are reaching this city regarding 

the talents of Helen Mellette, whom Mrs. Steele 

placed in the East for study. In addition to a 

beautiful voice and charming personality, Miss Mellette 

has all the other requisites that are necessary for success 


in the musical 


recently 
further 


world 


nner 


Mabel Sells is another Western girl who is possessed of 
rare talent and who is pursuing her studies further in the 
East. 

nnre 

Mrs. James M. Offield, formerly president of the Ladies’ 
Saturday Music Club, 
is expected home in good season to open her newly estab- 
“Home Schoo! for Girls.” 


a 


The year book for the various clubs and organizations 
are now in published form, 
the steady 
programs and an 


is on an extended trip abroad, but 


lished and popular 


and it is very interesting to 


note demand for good music on the various 
standards of all used 


wm © & 


advance in the 





Fall Bookings for Evan Williams. 

August 22, Evan Williams will sing at Spencer, la., 
already his manager is said to be receiving many appli 
Among the fall book 
October 2 and 


and 


cations for recitals and appearances. 
ings are Worcester, Mass., annual festival, 
3. which will be his fourteenth engagement there; Lockport, 
N. Y., October 6; Fredonia, N. Y., October 7; North 
Adams, Mass., October 10; Portsmouth, Ohio, November 
3; Troy, N. Y., November 5; New York, recital 
November 7; Worcester, Mass., Portland, 
Me. November 10; Providence, R. L, 
Springfield, Mass., November 12; Savannah, Ga., 
ber 18. 

Mr. Williams will appear at the Cincinnati fes- 
tival next May and at the annual Christmas perform- 
“The Messiah” in New York, a work he has sung 

This eminent tenor is what might be 
“travelling vocalist” since he is in such demand as to re 
quire him to journey over 60,000 miles annually. He has 
made sixteen round trips to England for concert purposes 
and especially to make talking machine records 


annual 
November 9; 
November 11 
Novem 


also 


ances of 


150 times called a 





Coburg Opera School Performances. 

President Baron von Horst, of the Coburg (Saxony) 
Opera School, sends friends in America programs of per- 
formances on June 30, July 3 and July 10, under Kapell- 
meister C. Fichtner, when scenes from “Freischiitz,” 
“Faust,” “Fidelio,” “Aida” and “Walkiré”’ given 
The Coburger Tageblatt reviews the performances in very 
complimentary terms. 


were 
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Mrs. E. Potter-Frisse as teacher of the 
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highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
sicaL Counter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe Musicat 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particuiar attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
Cnoruses, Gees, AND Part Sonos, ror VArious ComBINA- 
TIONS or VOICES 

For men’s voices alone we find an admirable list, includ- 
ing works from some of the most popular and eminent 
composers of the day. Dvorak’s well known “Humoresque” 
has been arranged by Charles Gilbert Spross; Sullivan’s 
More Love to Thee,” by Hawley, who is also responsible 
for the arrangement of Franz's “God Is Love.” Carl Hahn 
is represented by a melodious and effective setting of 
‘Cupid and the Bee,” a poem which Moore translated from 
the ancient Greek of Anacreon. There is considerable 
scope for refined humor in this very musical part song. 
The composer, moreover, has kept his melodies well within 
the ranges of average voices. A selected list of the male 
oice works includes the following: 
Blush Roses ‘ ‘ : vee 5s és ‘ ciwgpues Wachs 
Just Caws Seaes'se os - éotccacse see 
..Von der Mehden 

Von der Mehden 
eee ee Saint-Saéns 
Four Hungarian songs henna ; oocsecenmeeeee 
Katy Did .. ey vasposecketuancuas Hawley 


h and German) 


Bubbles (Englist be 
The "Larum Bell (English and German) 


The Sleep of the Flowers 


A Picked-up Breakfast ... Andrews 
Her PRCture cc ccccrsetvcesecereseses esse cnsestecsessseseved Andrews 
Phe Pullyfed 2... cccccssccvsecccesesccsecvesccectesseeness en Andrews 
Love’s Sacrifice oees -oeees Andrews 
The Dawn é : ‘ ‘ , .-aeeeees Hammond 
Dainty Dorothea . ° ‘ . ovececéeunsadeemneneren 
Rosalie ee ee one wa ebeeesocters prceepenens DeKoven 
Men of the Trail ererrrrtT tT 
Che Lights o’ Cowtown ‘ ‘ penudteaenen Ruffner 
The Cattle Rustiers , . vecheessecceweeee 
New Year's at Cactus Center ; 540036 6cerens Ruffner 
The Banshee : , +-ammiee oo isencosene McCray 
The Battle Baritane solo, chorus and orchestra, German 

and English text (score) ....... Stbdetes .. Claassen 
rhe Battle. Voice parts. German and English text....... Claassen 
De Little Sunflower Coon esse TT Te 
My Neighbor's Garden. German and English text (score)....Hahbn 
My Neighbor's Garden (voice parts)........ rer ee Hahn 
Cupid and the Bee.. bes os cdaeue Semel 
God Is Love......- ; sneaekashts kibekaa Franz 
More Love to Thee. ‘ ‘ Mert 
Mammy'd Lullaby ...cccccccccsccvcsees sececceteeceseeeeces Dvorak 


The list of works for women’s voices is still fuller, We 
give the names of the composers, omitting the names of the 
arrangers, It ig sufficient to say that these songs are in- 
variably well arranged by competent musicians, Every 





work is practical and satisfactory: 

The Dance in the Dell (three parts) ......sccecceecevescvens Marzo 
One Morning, Oh So Early (three parts)...... cponewoses Hawley 
As Pants the Heart (two parts)......ceseeeees onpdewbeene jale 
Will-o’-the- Wisp ‘3 évcnWbes 0 d:cdyecdessancceets ica Spross 
May Song . socceceescpemeer 
Voices of the Woods (two parts) . Rubinstein 
ry, Mother -+++.Chapman 
Recessional , = se hnea ee eee DeKoven 
{ . .Spross 
rhe B k (three parts) : Borch 
I Woodpecker (three parts)... were 
My Desire (three parts)... . ...Nevin 
The Nightingale’s Song (three parts) . ...Nevin 
Robin Laughed . : ~+ees Ware 
Come Down, Laughing Streamlet : 156640008800 Spross 
Morning (three parts) (additional alto chorus part, optional). . Harris 
The Rain ..ccccccscescssccccesewevesevessssseusssesentees Chapman 
Ein Ton (baritone solo) Soneeeaeses Cornelius 
Love Waltzes. English and German (three parts)......... Claassen 
Away to the Woodlands, Away (three parts)... ~«+ee+sLoepke 

Come Ye Blessed of My Father (three parts) (baritone solo), 
Macfarlane 
Mammy's Lullaby (three parts) » eonctins'ee pwepen weenie 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tannhduser (three parts)........... Wagner 
When I Dweit in Arcady (three parts)... ......cccceecnenee Kramer 
Now Behold and Jerusalem (three parts)............s.0c0s Gounod 
When the Roses Bloom (three parts). ...........00ccecees Reichardt 
Dayrise end Sunset (three parts) a cnrisedceacneunael Loepke 
The Ferry to Joytown (two parts). ..cccccccccenveeeveweves Marzo 
Mandoline (three parts) oe revey tity, Debussy 
The Joy of Spring (three parts)... . istcsupeswsvkeeee Schitt 
The Woodland Sprite (three parts). ..... 0... 66sec ecseeensese Arditi 
Baby Song (three parts) . occcesenedebseeetenes Hess 
Home Sighs (three parts) neces cutweseetunenb ane Lassen 





Lullaby (three parts) .....6.-ceccccccecerecereevenseeecsovees Lassen 
Summer Evening (three parts). ........--+0cssececvecveeees Lassen 
Evening Bells (bell obbligato)........0--.se0cceeceeeeee Schoenfeld 


Debussy’s “Mandoline,” arranged for three voices and 
piano by Spross, is a fine example of that noted French 
composer's characteristic style. Marzo’s “The Ferry to 
Joytown” is of quite a different nature and serves well 
to illustrate the wide range of style included in this list 
for women’s voices. 

The arrangements for mixed voices are too numerous 
to give here. Composers such as Gluck, Gounod, Cowen, 
Pinsuti, Haydn, Verdi, Nevin, Rubinstein, Balfe, Dvorak, 
German, Donizetti, and others make a fine array of illus- 
trious names in a publisher's catalogue. And there are 
plenty of lesser works for those who prefer music of a 
more popular nature. 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 

Eicut Piano Compositions py Cart Facvperc: “Album 
Leaf”; “Intermezzo,” op. 11, No. 1; “Etude,” op. 11, 
No. 2; “Prelude and Fugue”; “Serenade Triste,” op. 
10, No. 2; “Spring” (‘‘Frithling”), op. 6, No. 3; “Ser- 
enade Oriental,” op. 15, No. 1; “Autumn,” op. 17, No. 1. 

“Spring” is a brilliant sort of impromptu etude which 
requires considerable attention to learn, but which will run 
smoothly enough when once the fingers are familiar with 
the passages. Musically the work is spontaneous and 
sparkling. A good pianist can make this “Spring’’ very 
attractive 

“Autumn” is a dreamy andante in the form of a valse 
lente. This work contains no difficulties of a technical 
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nature except that care is necessary to maintain a sus- 
tenuto and a fine legato when playing the chains of har- 
monies. 

The “Oriental Serenade” has a good deal of character 
and local color of a supposedly Oriental nature. It is full 
of interest and quite above the usual run of Oriental ex- 
periments. 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Five Nature SKETCHES For THE PIANO. op. 105. By Wil- 
son G. Smith. 

The names of these little solos are characteristic, and are 
good indications of the nature of the music which is to 
follow: “Spring’s Awakening,” “In a Flower Garden,” 
“Woodland Murmurs,” “Twilight Meditation,” “The 
Dragon Fly.” It is, of course, taken for granted that 
Wilson G. Smith means his titles to be understood in the 
same sense that Beethoven wished his “Pastoral Symphony” 
to be accepted, more as an expression of feeling than as 
a painting. 

“Spring’s Awakening” is fresh and buoyant and full of 
vitality of spring. “In a Flower Garden” has a smooth, 
graceful and charming melody, simply accompanied. It has 
the elegance which the title suggests. “Woodland Mur- 
murs” is perhaps the vaguest in title of the five pieces. But 
the music is pleasant and runs its genial course without 
delay, hurry, or interruption. 

“Twilight Meditation” has a deeper note. It is brooding 
and full of atmosphere. We should not be surprised to 
learn that the composer himself considers this the most 
artistic number of the group. “The Dragon Fly” is a 
dainty and spirited impromptu which cannot fail to please 
pianists and music students alike. 

All the five numbers show the hand of an experienced 
master of the art of writing for the piano. We confi- 
dently recommend these five short compositions of from 
four to seven pages to all who are interested in new music 
for the piano. Engraving, printing and paper leave nothing 
to be desired. 


Jul. Heinrich Zimmermann, Leipsic. 
Srupy Works For Harp. 
The music publishing house of Jul. Heinrich Zimmermann 
in Leipsic issues a special catalogue of concert and study 





works for harp, and here will be found the most complete 
assortment issued for the harp by any one firm. The cata- 
logue of harp music classifies for harp alone, for two harps, 
for harp solo with orchestral accompaniment, for violin 
and harp, cello and harp, flute and harp, cornet and harp, 
harp and piano, harp and organ, voice and harp, string 
orchestra and harp, various ensemble settings, fur- 
ther including many studies for the instrument and par- 
ticularly the late Albert Zabel’s book for composers, where- 
in he gives practical advice in composing for the instru- 
ment. 





“The Golden Legend” at Columbia. 


Last Thursday evening, August 7, a large throng of stu- 
dents and music lovers crowded the Culumbia University 
gymnasium, New York, to hear Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
“The Golden Legend,” presented by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Festival Chorus of over 200 voices, assisted by a large 
orchestra, all under the direction of Professor Walter 
Henry Hall. 

The large auditorium, with a seating capacity of 1,400, 
was crowded and in front of the building—some occupying 
chairs and others stretched upon the lawn—a large throng 
of interested listeners enjoyed the music as it floated out 
through the open windows and doors. 

The soloists of the evening were Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano, who sang the role of Elsie; Mary Edith Gowans, 
contralto, as Ursula; Dan Beddoe, the noted Welsh tenor, 
as the Prince, and Frederic Martin, bass, as Lucifer. F. 
Lorenz Smith was concertmaster. 

The program was divided into two parts, miscellaneous 
selections comprising the first part, “The Golden Legend’”’ 
occupying the second part. “My Country, "Tis of Thee” 
was the opening number, the chorus, soloists and orchestra 
all taking part, and the audience joining in the last verse. 
Then came the Prelude to Humperdinck’s opera, “Hansel 
and Gretel,” followed by Tschaikowski’s overture, “1812.” 

As Elsie in “The Golden Legend,” Marie Stoddart was 
heard to fine advantage. Edith Gowans, as Ursula, sang 
well, and won much merited applause. 

Dan Beddoe, who has been heard on many occasions at 
Columbia University to the delight of everyone, was at his 
best as the Prince, investing this role with the proper de- 
gree of artistry, and singing in most finished style. Mr. 
Beddoe was tendered an enthusiastic reception, which he 
richly earned on this occasion. 

As Lucifer, Frederic Martin again established himself 
as a polished artist. 

Mr. Hall deserves praise not only for his splendid chorus 
but also for his conducting. 

Appended is the program: 

My Country, 'Tis of Thee....Music arranged by Sir Edward Elgar 


Chorus, Soloists and Orchestra. 
The audience is req d to join in the last verse. 





Prelude to Hansel and Gretel. ...........ccseeeeveses Humperdinck 
COs CE: aainviig ioe é Finn adcineetastene texgied P. Tschaikowski 
ie Coenen NG vis 0b chek 6 Sokennsds cncuctdcrtadacteeve Sullivan 





Southerners Praise Christine Miller. 


Christine Miller, the charming contralto, received a large 
number of flattering press criticisms following her appear- 
ances in the South. Appended are the comments of two 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) papers which appeared after her re- 
cital given in that city November 21, 1912. 


In presenting Christine Miller, a contralto of superlative charm, 
the Chattanooga Choral Society arranged for this city one of the 
rarest of musical treats. Not for some time has a vocal artist 
of the caliber of Miss Miller been heard in Chattanooga. Her voice, 
a deep, strong contralto, was not the singer’s only asset. Her 
gracious bearing, personal attractiveness of an unusual kind and 
very happy way of entering whole-souledly into the spirit of her 
various renditions drew from the audience an enthusiastic applause 
and appreciation that are exceptional here.——Daily Times. 

With an enthusiasm that was instantly contagious. Christine 
Miller, contralto, sang through a delightful repertory before an ap- 
preciative audience in the hall of the Chamber of Commerce. Brought 
to this city by the Chattanooga Choral Society, this “bonnie Scotch 
lassie” from Glasgow demonstrated the truth that the height of 
artistic achievement lies in simplicity and sincerity. Her voice is 
a pure contralto of fine range, keeping well its uniformity through- 
out. As is natural with such a voice, its sympathy and appeal are 
more apparent in the lower notes. Her enunciation is perfect, and 
not a word was jost upon her hearers, who from first to last attested 
their satisfaction in prolonged applause, eliciting many encores.— 
The News. (Advertisement.) 





M. H. Hanson’s Busy Summer. 


Manager M. H. Hanson, of New York, reports unusual 
mid-summer activity in the booking department. In for- 
mer years the period from July 1 to September 1 was re- 
garded as “saison morte,” but this year contracts are being 
signed right along, according to this impresario. 

Mr. Hanson had planned a vacation at the country seat 
of his friends, the Milwaukee music patrons and enthusi- 
asts, Dr. and Mrs. Louis Frank, but had to abandon the 
idea, owing to pressure of business. 

Among contracts signed of late, Mr. Hanson reports a 
series of six joint recitals in Pennsylvania for Mme. Chil- 
son-Ohrman, soprano, and Vera Barstow, violinist, with 
Harold Osborn Smith at the piano. 
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Yvonne de Treville’s Success. 


It is interesting to follow the activities of a noted ar- 
tist, particularly when there is something unusual taking 
place. Yvonne de Treville, the celebrated coloratura so 
prano, has attracted world-wide attention through here de- 
cision to become her own manager. So far the scheme has 
worked splendidly, and it is not to be doubted that it will 
continue so, for it is a fact that this prima donna has un- 
usual business ability. 

While stopping recently in Portland, Oregon, Yvonne 
de Treville was interviewed by a representative of the Port- 








TREVILLE. 


YVONNE DE 


land Oregonian. The following article appearing July 30 is 
interesting : 

They told me that I was to go to the Oregon Hotel to interview 
¥vonne de Treville, a prima donna who is ber own manager and 
who is booking her approaching concert tour from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, 

Ahem! In advance I pictured a woman artist booking her own 
tour: A sharp young woman, with corkscrew curls, eyes like gim 
lets, prone to make financial calculations in pencil, and possessing 
the conviction that all men Just then in came Yvonne 
de Treville. In spite of her French name, she’s American through 
and through, her English is faultless, she’s as gay as a singing lark 
and as pretty as a peach. 

“I was born in Texas,” she explained. “My mother is 
and my father French, of Russian descent. That explains my French 
name. I was taken, when quite a baby, to Europe, and from my 
earliest years I was able to sing. My vocal teachers were French, 
and my first vocal work was in French opera. At the present time 
1 am booking engagements for my concert tour, and expect to re 
main in your beautiful city the remainder of the week. Afterward 
I shall proceed to Seattle, Tacoma and other towns in Washington, 
and also in British Columbia. I leave for Europe early in Septem 
ber, and am engaged to sing during that month in Brussels in grand 
opera. I shall return to America in October, opening with my 
principal concert at Toronto.” 

This young, dashing, grand opera, concert, high colorature soprano 
singer is quite a linguist—she can sing in fourteen languages, and 
for encores shé can play accompaniments with her own harp, When 
she sang last year in Mexico City the Mexican audiences cried 
“arpa” (harp) and she sang to them folksongs in their own Spanish, 
with harp grand opera repertory includes 
“Lakme,” Pecheurs de Peries,” “Les 
Huguenots,” “Barbiere de Siviglia,” “La 
Boheme,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Don Pasquale,” “Dino- 
rah,” “Romeo et Juliet” and others. She makes a specialty of cos 
tume song recital, and this vocal treat includes her appearances as 
Mlle. de Maupin, wearing a Louis XIV costume; as Jenny Lind, 
singing the famous Swedish nightingale songs, and thirdly, as her 
own charming self, wearing a Worth gown and singing from the 
o eras in which she has won celebrity. (Advertisement.) 
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De Cisneros for 1914-1915 Season. 

Eleonora de Cisneros, the famous contralto, will not re- 
turn to the Chicago Opera this season, but has been en- 
gaged for the 1914-1915 season 

At the Verdi festival in Parma, Italy, next month, Ma- 
dame de Cisneros will sing the role of Eboli in “Don Car- 
los,” with the great baritone, Titta Ruffo, under the direc- 
tion of Campanini. She has under consideration an en- 
gagement at Madrid (which has been offered her for the 
coming season) to appear in the roles of Kundry, Carmen, 
Dalila, and others. BNL OS 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND ITINERARY. 


John Philip Sousa and his Band inaugurated their 1913 
14 season at Allentown, Pa., last Sunday, where matinee 
and evening performances were given to sold-out houses. 
Monday of this week found “The March King” and his 
superb instrumental organization at Ocean Grove, N. J., the 
huge auditorium being filled at both afternoon and evening 
concerts. 

The soloists appearing this season with Sousa and his 
Band are: Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist; Virginia Root, so- 
prano; Margel Gluck, violinist, who is making her initial 
tour with Sousa. 

Sunday evening, November 9, at the Hippodrome, is the 
date announced for Sousa’s eagerly anticipated New York 
concert. 

The Sousa Band itinerary is herewith appended 

AUGUST, 10913 
Park 
J., matinee and evening, Auditoriu: 
Baker Theater, 
Tuesday, 12-—Delaware Water Gap, Pa., evening, Castle Inn Music 


Sunday, 1o-—-Allentown, Pa., matinee and evening, Central 


Monday, 11—Ocean Grove, N 


Tuesday, 12—Dover, N. |., matinee, 


Hall 

Wednesday, 13—Potteville, Pa. matinee and evening, Academy of 
Music. 

Thursday, 14—Shamokin, Pa., matinee and evening, G. A. R. Opera 
House, 


Friday, 15-—-Harrisburg, Pa., matinee and evening, Paxtang Park 

Saturday, 16-—Harrisburg, Pa., matinee and evening, Paxtang Park 

Sunday, 17-——-Willow Grove, Pa, matinee and evening, Willow Grove 

Park. 

(Daily for twenty-two days.) 
SErTemMber, 1913 

Monday, 8—Pittsburgh, Pa., matinee and evening, Exposition 

(Daily for twelve days, Sunday excepted.) 

Sunday, 21—Columbus, Ohio, matince and evening, Southern Theater 

Monday, 22—Welaware, Ohio, matinee, City Opera House 

Monday, 22—-Marion, Ohio, evening, Chautauqua Pavilion 

Tuesday, 23-——Findlay, Ohio, matinee, Majestic Theater. 


Tuesday, 23——-Lima, Ohio, evening, Faurot Opera House. 


Wednesday, 24—Indianapolis, Ind., matinee and evening, Murat 
Theater. 
Thursday, 25—-Huntington, Ind., matinee, New Huntington Theater 


Thursday, 25—-Fort Wayne, Ind., evening, Majestic Theater 
Friday, 26—Goshen, Ind., matinee, Jefferson Theater 
Friday, 26—Elkhart, Ind., evening, New Bucklen Theater 


Saturday, 27—~-Kalamazoo, Mich., matinee and evening, Fuler Theater 


Sunday, 28—Detroit, Mich., matinee and evening, Detroit Opera 
House. 
Monday, 29¢-—Port Huron, Mich., matinee, Majestic Theater, 


Mt, Clemens, Mich., evening, Bijou Theater 
Pontiac, Mich., matinee, Howland Theater 
Flint, Mich., evening, Stone Theater 


Monday, 29 
Tuesday, 30 
Tuesday, 30 


OcToper, 1913. 
Wednesday, 1—Bay City, Mich., matinee, Washington Theater. 
Wednesday, 1—Saginaw, Mich., evening, Academy of Music 
2—Owosso, Mich., matinee, Owosso Opera House 
Lansing, Mich., evening, Gladmer Theater 
Adrian, Mich., matinee, Croswell Opera House. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., evening, Whitney Theater 
Teledo, Ohio, matinee and evening, Valentine 


Thursday, 
Thursday, 2 
Friday, 3 

Friday, 3 

Saturday, 4 Theater 
Sunday, 5 
Monday, 6 


Cleveland, Ohio, matinee and evening, Hippodrome 
Akron, Ohio, matinee and evening, Grand Opera Hous 
Sharon, Pa., Morgan Grand 

Youngstown, Ohio, evening, Grand Opera House 


Tuesday, 7 matinee, 


Tuesday, 7 


Wednesday, &—Corry, Pa., matinee, Library Theater 


Wednesday, 8—Jamestown, N. Y., evening, Samuels’ Opera House 


Thursday, 9—Buffalo, N. Y., matinee and evening, Elmwood Musi 
Hall 

Friday, 1o—Lockport, N. Y., matinee, Temple Theater 

Friday, 10—Niagara Falls, N. Y., evening, International Theater 

Saturday, 11-—-Rochester, N. Y., matinee and evening, Shubert 
Theater. 

Sunday, 12—Syracuse, N. Y., matinee and evening, Wieting Opera 
liouse 

Monday, 13~—Oneida, N, Y., matinee, Madison Theater 


Monday, 13—-Utica, N. Y., evening, Majestic Theate: 

Tuesday, 14—Amsterdam, N. Y., matinee, Opera House 

Tuesday, 14-—Schenectady, N. Y., evening, Van Curler Opera House 

Wednesday, 15—-Albany, N. Y., and 
Bleecker Hall. 

Thursday, 16—-Hudson, N. Y., 

Thursday, 16—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


matinee evening, Harmanus 


The Playhouse. 


evening, 


matinee, 

Collingwood Opera 
House. 

Vriday, 17—Great Barrington, Mass., matinee, Mohaiwe Theater 

Friday, 17—Pittsfield, Mass., evening, Colonial Theater 

Saturday, 18—Worcester, Mass., matinee and evening, Mechanics 
Hall 

Sunday, 19-~Malden, Mass., matinee, 

Sunday, to—Boston, Mass., evening, Colonial Theater 

Monday, 20—Portiand, Me., matinee and evening, Jefferson Theater 

Tuesday, 2:—Augusta, Me., matinee, Opera House. 

Tuesday, 21——-Waterville, Me., evening, City Opera House 

Wednesday, 23—Dangor, Me., matinee and evening, Opera House 

Thursday, 23—Brunswick, Me., matinee, Cumberland 

Thursday, 23—~Lewiston, Me., evening, Empire Theater 

Portemouth, N, H., matinee, Music Hall 

H., evening, Opera House 

N. H., 


Auditorium. 


Theater 


Friday, 24 

Friday, 24-—Dover, N 

Saturday, 25—-Manchester, 
Street Church. 

Malden, Mass., matinee, 

Sunday, 26—Boston, Mass., evening, Colonial Theater 

Monday, 27—-Fall River, Mass., matinee and evening, Savoy Theate: 


matinee and evening, Franklin 


Sunday, 26- Auditorium 








Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





AMERICAN 


Tuesday, 28—Milford, Mass, evening, Opera House 


Wednesday, 29—Providence, R. I., matinee and evening, Infantry 
Hall. 

Thursday, 30—Springfield, Mass., matinee and evening, Court Square 
Theater. 


Friday, 3i-——-Derby, Conn., matinee, Sterling Theater 

Friday, 31:—South Norwalk, Conn., evening, Armory, or Music Hall. 
NoveMBER, 1913 

Saturday, 1—New Haven, matinee and evening, Woolsey 

Hall, 


Sunday, 2 


Conn., 

Troy, N. Y., matinee and 
Monday, 3—Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Monday, 3—Glens Falls, N. Y 
Tuesday, 4 


evening, Rand Opera House 
matinee, Broadway Theater 
» evening, Empire Theater 
Oneonta, N. Y., matinee, Oneonta Theater 
Binghamton, N. Y 


Tuesday, 4 , evening, 


Stone Opera House 





JOUN PHILIP SOUSA 


Wednesday, 5—Waverly, N.Y matinee, Loomis Opera House 


Wednesday, 5--Elmira, N. Y., evening, Lyceum Theater 
Thursday, 6—Lock Haven, Pa, matinee, Martin Theater 
Thursday, 6——Williamsport, Pa., evening, Lycoming Theater 


Friday, 7>-—~Wilkes-Barre, Pa., stinee and evening, Grand Opera 
House 
Saturday, &—Scranton, Pa., matinee and evening, Lyceum Theater 
Sunday, o—New York City, N. Y., evening, Hippodrome 
At the Von Ende School. 
The fifth of the August musicales at the Von Ende 


School of Music, 58 West goth street, New York, which 


was held on Monday afternoon, August 11, proved to be 


unusually fine. Lawrence Goodman, who, it is said, has 
been declared by Ernest Hutcheson and Josef Lhevinne to 
be a coming American pianist of note, was heard in recital 


for the first time since his return from a prolonged concert 


tour he program follows 
Symphonic Etudes Schumas 
Scherzo in B minor Chepir 


Nocturne Chopin. Liszt 


Valse in A flat Chopit 
Etude in C minor Chopir 
En Autumne Moszkowsk: 
Minuette Zane! 


Papillon 
March Militaire 
The next concert will be 


Rosenthal 


Schubert-Taussig 
n Friday, August 15, and 


held 


will consist of miscellaneous vocal and violin numbers 





Mrs. Royall’'s House Parties. 

Mrs. C. Howard Royall has returned from her holiday in 

Europe and will spend the remainder of the summer at 

her country home, in Briarcliff Manor, New York. where 
a number of house parties have been planned 

McCulloh, (Mrs 

Royall’s pupil), gave a recital at Southampton, L. L., 


Josephine the Philadelphia soprano 
Sey 
eral weeks ago, and this singer will soon fil! an engagement 


in Maine 


Fashionable people surely do get things mixed up.’ 
“In what way?” 
“What should be a horse show they make a dress pa- 


Balti 


PIANISTE 


rade, and a dress parade they call a grand opera.” 


more American 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Mason 
119 Kue de la Tour (XVle) - . . PARIS 


L. d'AUBIGNE ps 


11 rue de Magdebourg, Paris 








\i PARIS 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
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AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolation Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 
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from October to May 
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LAMBERTI VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


62 Avenue Niel - - Paris, France 
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Mme. GIULIA VALDA 


or concerts to be attended. ]} 
Paris, July 29, 1913. 

Harold Bauer and Mrs. Bauer will leave Paris Saturday 
for Munich, where they will hear the last series of the 
Mozart and the first series of the Wagner summer per- 
formances, staying in that city about two weeks. After 
that they will spend a short time in the Bavarian Alps and 
then return here for a few days, preparatory to going to 
San Sebastian, in Spain, where there wil! be two great sum- 
mer music festivals, one devoted to César Franck and the 














PAUL PIEFFORT PLAYING THE “EPINETTE.” 


other to Beethoven. At the former, Bauer will play the 
“Symphonic Variations” and the tone-poem “Les Djinns,” 
and at the latter the piano part in the “Choral Fantasie.” 
After another few days at their beautiful apartment in the 
Latin Quarter the Bauers will again leave, this time for 
England, where the pianist has several concerts before 
sailing for America on the Olympic, October 15. At the 
completion of his American tour the pianist will go direct 
to Australia, thus being away from Paris for nearly a 
whole year. The photograph of Bauer on the opposite page 
is one of his very latest, published for the first time, an in- 
teresting study in silhouette, showing him at the piano in 
his home here, where he has been working up the tremen- 
dous repertory which he is to use in America and Aus- 
tralia. 
nner 

It is interesting to find that an instrument which has long 
been regarded as obsolete is still being manufactured and 
in practical use, an experience which I had last week when 
Paul Pieffort showed me one of the “epinettes” which he 
manufactures and upon which he plays expertly. He is, 
by the way, a Scotchman by birth, though long a resident 
of Paris, and the name is pronounced simply Pie-fort, in 
good Yankee fashion. The epinette is an instrument which 
tradition says was invented many centuries ago by a sor- 
ceress who only used one name, Dorothée, and who lived 
in the valley of Ajol, near Plombiéres. There are several 
examples of the ancient instrument in the museum of the 
Conservatory and some modern examples as well, made 
and presented to the museum by Mr. Pieffort. The illus- 
tration shows better than any description the nature of the 
instrument. In playing it is laid upon a wooden table or 
box, which acts as a soundboard. The strings are of wire 
and are played upon with a steel plectrum, the resulting 
tone, as might be expected, resembling that of a mandolin, 
though somewhat thinner and sweeter, owing, I presume, 
to the absence of the deep belly of that instrument. Mr 
Pieffort’s improvements consisted in discovering the com- 
bination of woods best suited to the instrument and in im- 
proving the extremely simple stringing characteristic of 
the old instrument. On the modern instrument there are 
six strings. The two melody strings run over frets and are 
tuned in unison, as on the mandolin. Three of the re- 
maining strings are tuned to the notes of the common 
chord of the key of A, in which the instrument stands, and 
the fourth, I understand, is employed: in obtaining semi- 
tones, though as it was unfortunately missing from the 
example which T saw, I cannot say just how. Mr. Pieffort 
exhibited his instruments at the Exposition Universelle of 
1900 and received a bronze medal. Several examples were 
purchased by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, then Premier of the 
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repub'ic, and among Mr. Pieffort’s pupils—he is naturally 
the sole teacher of the instrument—are numbered Sarah 
Bernhardt and M. Willette, the famous painter. 


zene 
Edmond Clément, the tenor, is away for a vacation at 
Uriage, in the Department of Isére. In September he will 
sing at the Opera Comique here, in October at the Royal 
Opera in Copenhagen, and in November in Madrid. On 
November 18 he will sail for America, where he wi'l ap- 
pear for a few times at the Boston Opera and make an ex- 
tensive concert tour. He is already engaged for many pri- 
vate and public appearances in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Ree 
The first hot weather of the season has struck us in the last 
few days, which perhaps accounts for the report that appeared 
in one of the Paris theatrical dailies this morning to the 
effect that no less than ten different composers—some of 
them very well known, as you will see—are to join together 
to provide the music for a new operetta, the book of which 
is being made by the well known librettist, Paul Ferrier. I 
do not mean to say that the report is absolutely untrue, but 
it seems quite probable that Mr. Reporter, filling up sum- 
mer space, imagined an extra composer or two. The list 
is headed by no less illustrious a name than Camille Saint- 
Saéns, and then come Xavier Leroux, André Messager, 
Camille Erlanger, Reynaldo Hahn, Charles Lecocq, H. 
Hirschmann, Cuvillier, Rudolph Berger and Willy Red- 
stone. All of which sounds like a lot of free advertising 
for the last named gentleman, whose name is surely quite 
as unknown to the vast majority of readers as it is to me. 
Each composer is to write two numbers for the operetta 
without having any knowledge of the music produced by 
his fellow laborers. Very well, nous verrons! 
RRR 
Vanni Marcoux, who has been appearing as guest at the 
Opera here with his usual great success, has left in his 
automobile for a vacation in Italy. He will return the mid- 
dle of August in time to appear at Deauville on the 15th 
in a special performance of “Thais,” with Mary Garden in 
the title role. After this he will appear several times more 
at the Opera here, the special feature of the engagement 
being his singing of Rafaele in the “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” which will be produced for the first time here in 
September. On October 20 he leaves for America, and 
report says that the title role in Massenet’s “Don Quixote” 
will be a special feature of his work there next season 
After America he will be heard in Russia and in Germany. 
It is further announced that Marcoux has been specially 
engaged by Albert Carré, director of the Opera Comique, 
to create the title role in the opera “Lorenzaccio,” the first 
stage work of the composer Moret, which will be produced 
at that theater next year. Sarah Bernhardt created the 
role of Lorenzaccio in the play of that name, from which 
the book of the opera is taken, and it will be interesting to 
compare M. Marcoux’s acting of the part with that of the 
world famous actress. 
RR 


May Peterson, the American soprano, who must be 
reckoned among the very best of Jean de Reszke’s pupils, 
is at Fontainebleau for a few weeks, preparing for her en- 
gagements later in the summer. She will appear during 
Angust at Coburg and Dinard, famous oe places on 
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the north coast, as Lakmé, Manon and Mimi, and will also 
sing with orchestra in concert at Ostende and Blanken- 
berge in Belgium. 
eRe 

Gustave Charpentier is not going to rest another thirteen 
or fourteen years before coming again into the public eye 
with a new work, but will follow up his “Julien” with a 
new lyric comedy, “L’Amour au Faubourg,” which is prom- 
ised for next spring at the Opera Comique. In this work 
Charpentier has returned to the traditions of the oldest 
opera comique by incorporating in it several speaking 
parts, the actors of which do 
“L’Amour au Faubourg” crudely translated means “Love 
in a Suburb,” the “faubourgs” being those districts which 
were formerly independent villages close to Paris, but 
which have now long been incorporated with the city 
Presumably—I do not know of this for a fact—the particu- 
lar faubourg referred to in the title is that of Montmartre, 


have no singing to 


where Charpentier has resided for a great many years 
The old bohemian student life 
of this 


quarter is dying out 


very rapidly, driven away by 
the encroachment of the mod- 
ern apartment house, and par- 
ticulafly by that “bohemianism” 
of Montmartre which is manu- 
factured for the benefit of vis- 
iting Americans, Englishmen 
and Germans at so much per 
square vice. 
anne 

Tomorrow evening Alys Lor- 
raine, whose successful debut 
at the Opera as Elsa was no- 
ticed in these columns at the 
time, will appear for the first 
time at that institution as Mar- 
“Faust.” <A 
the 
friends will be present to see 


guerite in 
many of 


grea 





prima donna’s 
her in this role, for which she 
seems particularly fitted. 
nner 

I was glad to receive a pleas- 
ant letter from Herman Dev- 
ries, the Chicago vocal teacher, 
who, with Mrs. Devries, is 
staying just now at Bad Ems 
in Germany, after some time 
spent in London and Paris. In 
the latter city Mr. and Mrs. 
Devries were guests of M. and 


Madame Jean Sardou, near 

relatives of theirs. Jean Sar- Photo by Ch. Martin, Paris. 
dou is a son of the famous 

dramatist, Victorien Sardou, and himself author of the 
libretto of the opera “Thermidor,” adapted from his 
father’s play of the same name. There is, by the way, a 
possibility of the Chicago Opera Company producing 


that work next season, and if so, Jean Sardou will visit 
Chicago to be present at the premiere. After leaving 
Bad Ems Mr. and Mrs. Devries will go to Kissingen and 
then on to Munich, where they will witness some of the 
festival performances of Mozart and Wagner operas, later 
returning to America by the way of Paris. 
nner 
Nikolai Sokoloff and Mrs. Sokoloff have left Paris for a 
few weeks’ visit at a beautiful old chateau not far 
from the city. While there Mr. Sokoloff will devote his 
time to preparing the programs for an interesting series 
of sonata recitals which are to be given in this city early 
He will resume teaching on September 1. 
RRe 
Louis Campbell-Tipton and Mrs. Campbell-Tipton are 
leaving town this week for a vacation on the Normandy 
coast. Before going, the composer finished a new short 
work for piano and violin, entitled “Lament,” op. 35, No. 1. 
It is very beautiful melodically and, whiie characterized by 
the splendid musical workmanship which is to be found in 
all of Mr. Campbell-Tipton’s work, it is of a simplicity 
which is bound to appeal to the popular taste. 
Rae 
Marcian Thalberg, pianist and teacher, of this city, will 
go to Cincinnati in September to take charge of the piano 
department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
nae 
Eleonora de Cisneros is staying in Paris this summer—a 
city, by the way, which I can heartily recommend for a 
summer resort, especially when one is as pleasantly situ- 


next season, 





ated as Madame de Cisneros in the Avenue Montaigne. 
Her plans for the coming season are not definitely ar 
ranged as yet, but in a few weeks I shal! have the pleasure 
of announcing them in this column. 
RRR 
Letitia Howard, of New York, pianist and teacher, for 
several years pupil of Rafael Joseffy, is spending a few 
Miss Howard in 
tends remaining abroad for a year or two of earnest work 


days here on her way to Switzerland. 


with some of the best known teachers on this side of the 
water. 


PORTLAND’S ENTERPRISING ORCHESTRA. 


445 Sherlock Building, | 
Portland, Ore., 


August 2, 1913.) 

No soloist appeared with the Portland Symphony Or 
chestra during the past two seasons, although a number 
Before 


soloist 


tried to secure engagements with the organization 


the orchestra reorganized, about two years ago, a 








BAUER 


HAROLD 


David Bispham, the 
March 30, 


was engaged for each performance 
noted baritone, sang at the concert given on 
1909, David C. Rosebrook 
Dierke, pianist, was soloist on March 27, 


conducted seatrice 
1908, and Arthur 
Angeles and Paris, on May 22, 
Charles L. 
Among the soloists were 


when 


Alexander, tenor, of Los 


19908. Charles Dierke directed. Brown con 
ducted the organization in 1890. 
Jennie Norelli, soprano, and Rose Coursen Reed, contralt: 
W.H 
The following soloists assisted 
prano; Occhsle, flutist: 
and John Everest, French horn. 


peared with the organization, but the writer cannot recall 


Kinross wielded the baton during the season of 1896 
Rose Bloch-Bauer, so 
Ernest Fleck, contra bass, 
Other 


Gustav 
soloists have ap 
organized by the 


their names. The present orchestra was 


professional instrumental musicians of Portland, and it has 
All the 


and players are members of the local Musicians’ Mutual 
Association, A. F. of M 


a complete instrumentation officers, conductors 
The conductors are elected by 
vote from the membership, each member of the orchestra 
having one vote. No person is eligible for election as con 
ductor unless that person shall have played with the or 
Before the 


ballots are cast, and in order to ascertain each conductor's 


ganization for one year prior to such election. 
fitness for the baton, each candidate must direct one re 


hearsal. Elections are held annually. The members of the 


first violin section draw numbers to see who shall sit in 
the first chair, and, as a rule, there is a new concertmaster 
at each concert. Among the members of the orchestra may 
te found graduates of the best American and European 
Last season six regular concerts were given 


The pupils of the local high 


conservatories. 
here and two at Salem, Ore 
attended two 
given at the State Hospital. 
were played last season 


rehearsals. was 
The following symphonies 


Rimsky 


schools One performance 


Jecthoven's seventh, 





‘Scotch,” Beeth 


symphonic 


Korsakow’'s “Antar,”” Mendelssohn's 
second, Stanford's 


“Les Preludes.” 


ven $s 


“Irish” and Liszt's 


poem 


The work of the orchestra has won th 


warm approval of the local press and the genera! public 
t] } 


Greater plans are being laid and the outlook is bright for 





next season. As has been state 1 the editorial columns of 





Tue Musicar Courter, Mose Christensen, Carl Denton 
and George E. Jeffery have been chosen to conduct the or 
chestra during the season of 1013-19014. It is rt “dt 
Seattle is figuring on organizing a cooperative orchestra 
like the Portland organization; also Salt Lake City 
RAR 
Last week F. X. Arens, the New York director, conduct 
ed the Chautauqua Orchestra of Hood River, Ore. He 
spending the summer on his Oregon ranch 
nRne 


\aron Victor Christensen, violinist, has returned from 


Brussels, Belgium, where he spent a successful year study 
ing under the direction of Os 
kar Back 
Mose Christensen, president 


He is a son f 


the Portland Symphony Or 


chestra 

Yvonne de Treville, the dis 
tinguished soprano, visited 
Portland this week. She her 
own manager and is busy 


booking her coming tour from 


cast to coast 

Every evening the Portlan 
Hotel Orchestra mder the 
able direction f Frederick 
Creitz, plays in the hotel's spa 


cious courtyard, Seats are pro 
p pb lic M iny 


masters ap 


vided for the 


works f the old 


pear on each program 
nner 
On August 1 Carrie | 
\iton, a gifted violinist 
Portland and Boston, play 
three solos in a local park 
The Portland Park Ban W 
| McElroy, conductor fur 
nished the accompaniments 
Seven thousand persons « 
ed the concert The band 
gives about six performance 
each week and the program 
include many classical sel 
tions. This organization was engaged by the city at a cost 
of $6,000 
RRR 
The following names have just been engraved on one « 
the outside walls of Portland's new Public Librar Pal 
estrina, Bach, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, bert, Me 
delssohn, Chopin Schumann, Liszt, Verdi Wagner 
Brahms, Greig and MacDowell The names appear in 
large letters and may easily be read from the opposite sick 
of the street. This structure, which covers an entire city 
block, cost $so0,000. The library contains a large number 
of books on musk 
nur 
Mary Adele Case, an Oregon contralto, gave a recital iv 
the Oaks Auditorium last evening. Her program included 
Cadman’s “At Dawning,” Fisher's “Gae to Sleep,” Peel 
“Early Morning,” Spross’ “Will o' the Wisp,” and works 
by Lehmann, Mvyerbeer, Strauss and Brahm J. Hutch 
ison presided at the piano, Miss Case is a pupil of Jean dk 


Reszke, of Paris Joun R. OaTMAN 


New Freer Works. 


Eleanor Everest Freer's new works are being correcte 
in proof and soon will appear; William A. Kaun Musi 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are the publishers. A leatict 
issued by them has the song “My Garden” (from “Six 
Songs to Nature’) and a page containing the full list of 


Freer works issued by that enterprising firm, as well as 


the Willis Company (Cincinnati) and Clayton F. Summy 
(Chicago). Mrs. Freer will send the original manuscripts 
of these latest works to the Manuscript Society of New 
York for preservation in the library 
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MUSIC AND POLITICS. 


[From The American Musician, June 28, 1913.] 

Politics are all very well in their place, perhaps, but in 
connection with musical affairs they are one big, unmiti- 
gated curse. Musicians, of course, ought to take an inter- 

in the governing of their country, and we have no 
doubt but that musicians as a class make as intelligent use 


of the vote as the members of any other class whatsoever. 
But we are not concerned with voting or with politics 
t all, in the legitimate sense of the word. What we most 


trenuously object to is that important musical posts should 

in charge of politicians to be given away as rewards 

s rendered during election times or to be dis- 

ted among personal friends. Some of the most in- 

ent and educated foreign critics of our country tell 

this mixture of politics with everything is one of 

weaknesses of our form of government. We shall 

ive to others the task of pointing out where improve- 

desirable and changes necessary in the adminis 

uur laws and the management of our civic affairs 

direct our attention to the single subject of municipal 
or, let us say, park and seaside bands. 

middle aged men can remember the bands that 

to be heard on the piers at the seaside and in the 


f our larger cities. Making all due allowance for 
mpressionability of youth, we are sure that very many 
bands we hear in our parks and on our piers are in- 

rior to the bands we heard twenty-five years ago. It 


seem strange that we should apparently be going back- 

1 in these matters, but the fact remains that we often 

ure The real disgrace of the thing lies in the fact that the 
worse than they used to be even though the 

iyers, man for man, are as good, if not better, than they 


Walter Rogers used to lead a splendid band of about 
fifty men—the Seventh Regiment Band. After him came 
and later Ernest Neyer, who had in his band such 

Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist, and Ernest Clarke. 


ombonist. Neyer’s programs of mixed classical and pop- 
lar compositions drew thousands every Sunday into ,Cen- 


Park, New York, and not one among the vast throngs 
ever went home dissatisfied. 

These conductors could get the same results today if 
they stood up in front of the present day musicians and 
. al chance 

Pat” Gilmore could get the same magnificent effects 

‘ thirty years ago if he was allowed the same 
freedom of action today as he had in the seventies—that 
to say, if he could be resurrected and filled with his old- 
me energy. In fact, we feel certain that he would find 
more and better material to work with today than he found 

America when he began his career as a bandmaster. 

John Philip Sousa did not make the players who form 

perb band. He has his pick of the best men simply 

a he best men know that Sousa can conduct the 

ind in such a manner that it will be an artistic as well 


1 popular success. If Sousa gave up conducting, either 
find time to spend a few of his many thousand dollars, 
because of the inexorable decree of the old man with 


scythe, not all the fine players of the organization 

uld keep Sousa’s Band from going to pieces. The mag- 

nificent performances of Gilmore’s Band ended when the 
genial Irishman emigrated to the great unknown. 


Our readers will conclude from the foregoing paragraphs 
that we lay great stress on the importance of the conduc- 
We cannot, in fact, insist too strongly on the im- 

of the conductor. Without a great conductor no 
ranization can be a great band. And if so many of the 
inds which we hear today are inferior in quality, most of 
lies with the conductor. Of course, we know 


at Gilmores and Sousas are not born every day. But 
ilso know that Gilmore and Sousa reached their em- 
nent positions as bandmasters by beginning at the bottom 





up as far as their genius could carry them 
They achieved their fame on merit only. They were not 
1 obscurity by some local alderman, mayor, judge 

and put in charge of the music of the town 

1s a reward for having boosted the politics of the 


ilderman, mayor, judge, or senator. They are 
indmasters by the grace of politics, but by the potency 

f geni We do not say that they would have been poor 
dt rs if they had got their jobs by political pull. The 

ble is, however, that very few of the really good mu- 

ns have either time or inclination to do political dirty 
work, or political clean work, whatever that is. They are 


usy with their music, trying to improve themselves and 
ake themselves worthy of the confidence of their fellow 

wnsmet They are much chagrined and disappointed 
when a man of the most meager knowledge and experience 


ppointed to take charge of the band music of the city. 
’ | . 
Sousa does not call a band rehearsal in order that he 
may hear what the music sounds like and learn to make 

me kind of a beat that fits it—certainly not! But some of 
litically appointed bandmasters do. There are dozens 

of them who have no more idea of what the new overture 








sounds like before they hear the band play it than an 
Esquimo would have of an algebraic formula. 

They see notes before them on the paper, but can form 
no conception of the rhythm or the harmony by looking 
at the notes. Needless to say, it is impossible for an ig- 
norant conductor to hide his ignorance from experienced 
bandsmen. As soon as he makes his first movement he 
reveals his incapacity to the trained men in the band. And 
when the best of players find out that the conductor is in- 
competent it becomes a moral impossibility for those men 
to play well. Therefore it sometimes happens that a good 
band with a bad conductor is very disappointing. In the 
ordinary course of events a bad conductor would never get 
the chance of conducting a fine band. But when politics 
are responsible for the appointment of a bad conductor to 
an important musical post the results are disappointing to 
the public, demoralizing to the good performers of the band 
and discouraging to the excellent conductors who shou!d 
have had the position. 

It is said that the devil ought to be given his due. So 
we will grant that the politicians who give away good 
berths to incompetent men are often quite horest in their 
intentions of appointing a good man. The trouble lies in 
the fact that the politicians are not judges of music and 
bandsmen. They appoint the men whom they believe to be 
good and who are the only musicians they know. They 
have never met the better musicians who may have been 
too busy to be seen in political meetings. 

Of course, there are many politicians who are quite ig- 
norant of the importance of the conductor and who believe 
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that so long as the players play what is on the paper while 
the conductor keeps them all together it does not make 
much difference who the time beater is. Yet these same poli- 
ticians would never for an instant be foolish enough to 
believe that the success of a Shakespeare play depends on 
merely pronouncing the words, irrespective of the vocal 
inflexions demanded by the producer of the play. 

There must be something radically wrong with the band 
performances in the park when correspondents write to 
the papers and ask to have an orchestra instead of a band. 
Of what use would the thin, shallow, feeble tones of an 
orchestra outdoors be to the seventy-five thousand persons 
who used to listen to Cappa’s band a quarter of a century 
ago? 

Yet there are persons who say, “Let us have an orches- 
tra instead of a band.” Well, then, all we can reply is that 
the bands must be very poor. And if the bands are not 
what they ought to be the fault must he laid at the door 
of the politicians who recommend the conductors for these 
positions. The players are as good as ever, and there are 
several really good conductors available. 

Politics do another injury to music when good men and 
a good conductor are not allowed sufficient rehearsals. Of 
all false economies this seems to be the falsest. Imagine 
Uncle San or John Bull sending out their great dread- 
naughts across the high seas without sufficient ammunition! 
Of what use would all the brave men and the great guns 
be without shot and shell and the “sinews of war”? Im- 
agine, too, Dr. Muck and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


or Arthur Nikisch and the London Symphony Orchestra 
engaged to perform long programs in public without re- 
hearsals or with the scantiest allowance of time to gallop 
through the pieces. Alexander Archimede was quite justified 
in writing as he did to the Globe a few weeks ago protest- 
ing against the comments of those who said New York was 
far behind in the matter of municipal bands and who 
wanted to know why there was no organization like the 
Cuban Band which recently visited us. Alexander Archi- 
mede is a musician of the widest experience and an un- 
questioned authority on bands. We can do no better than 
to reproduce the greater part of his letter to the Globe 
directed against the park commissioner. 

“If the commissioner really believes in municipal bands 
and orchestras, did he ever try to have one organized, 
or did he ever ask the proper authorities as to the efficiency 
ot the men employed? If he considers the Cuban Band 
good enough for New York to model a municipal band 
after, we can only forgive him for his absolute ignorance 
in things musical. The Cuban Band is an army band that 
is drilled for months and months on a certain piece before 
they can play it together. They are not even what we 
would call professional musicians, or men who have de- 
voted the best years of their lives to the study of music 
and a particular instrument, as the members of any of 
our good bands and orchestras have done. Any sensible 
man knows what an army band is. 


“If the park commissioner who talks so much is desircus 
of giving fine band concerts why hasn't he made an attempt 
to do so in the four years he has been in office? He has 
the money at his disposal and there are not better bands- 
men in any city in the world than in the city of New York. 
Under his administration no band has been allowed to play 
in Central Park. He never misses an opportunity, how- 
ever, of making a speech and telling the people what he 
doing and what he intends to do. 

“If the bands which the city provides are inferior, whose 
fault is it? Only those who have the appointments to 
make can be blamed. This means that the park commis- 
sioner, who controls the parks; the dock commissioner, 
who controls the piers, and the Board of Education, which 
provides music for the summer schoo!s, are the only par- 
ties who can be held responsible. 

“If New York is far behind in municipal music the com- 
missioner should throw a few bouquets at himself. One 
of the hallucinations of the commissioner is that his con- 
certs have attracted bigger crowds than ever before. Let 
me assure him that twenty-five years ago as many as 
seventy-five to one hundred thousand people attended one 
concert given by Cappa’s Band, as the records will show 
I am also in a position to know this, as I was a member 
of the band and one of its soloists.” 

So this is the condition of New York musically, is it ?— 
thanks to politics. 

It is adding insult to injury for the commissioner to 
withhold the necessary money for rehearsals, select in- 
ferior players as well as good ones, and then exclaim: 
“Why don't we have as good a band as the Cuban in New, 
York!” Can you beat it? 





Mrs. Rose’s Milwaukee Recital. 


Rosemary Glosz Rose, the brilliant Milwaukee soprano, 
will open the season at the Pabst Theater on the evening 
of October o, under the management of Clara: Bowen 
Shepard, with a program that will include arias from Ger- 
man, Italian, French and Hungarian operas, and a num- 
ber of secular pieces by Kahn and La Forge. As a re- 
ward of merit to a genuine Milwaukee composer, she will 
render several songs by Alexander MacFadyen. Mrs. 
Rose will be assisted at the piano by Prof. Schmall, who 
will also render two piano solos, and she will be fur- 
ther assisted by Prof. Hugo Bach, cellist, Mrs. Shepard, 
who has the booking of Madame Schumann-Heink; Ma- 
dame Powell, Evan Williams, and other eminent artists, 
will have charge of concert and oratorio work for Mrs. 
Rose in Wisconsin, while Oscar Condon, of New York 
and St. Louis, and tour manager for the St. Paul Or- 
chestra, will represent her outside of that State. 





Des Moines Concert Series. 

An attractive booklet announcing the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Concert Series bears on its front page the picture of the 
beautiful American pianist, Myrtle Elvyn. Other artists to 
appear in this series include Margarete Matzenauer, the 
Metropolitan Opera contralto; Clarence Whitehill, the 
American basso, and Harold Bauer, the distinguished 
pianist. The last page of the brochure carries the fol- 
lowing indorsement of Miss Elvyn: 
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American Composers Featured in Fort Worth. ANN 


Fort Worth, Tex., August 2, 1913. 

The Harmony Club has issued an attractive Year Book 
for the season of 1913-14. The work this year will be 
confined to a thorough study of prominent American com- 
posers, or to be more exact, composers born in the United 
States. Both choral and piano departments will follow this 
outline and the programs of the monthly musicales will 
also be made up of selections from representative Ameri- 
cans. In the piano department, comparative studies of 
compositions by old masters and foreign composers will 
be emphasized along with the study of American works 
The club wishes to take this stand of emphasizing the im- 
portance of American composers, not simply because they 
are Americans but because the work of many of them is 
eminently worthy of the same attention given to foreign 
musicians. Lola M. Sutton is chairman of the Year Book 
committee and she was assisted by Mrs. H. M. Brindley 
and Mrs. N. O. Chavdoin. The club officers for the en 


suing year are: Mrs. J. F. Lyons, president; Mrs. R. | 
Merrill and Mrs. J. C. Foster, vice-presidents; Mrs. E. E. 
Street and Mrs. J. M. Givens, secretaries; Mrs. E. Fechner, 


treasurer; Mrs, H. L. Rudmose, librarian; Mrs. M. D. Han- 
sard, accompanist, and Mrs. T. H. Wear, business manager 
The first meeting will he held on September § when an in 
formal program of American compositions previously stud- 
ied will be given. The composers represented on the pro- 
gram will be MacDowell, Nevin, Ware, Chadwick, Foote 
and Cadman. One program early in the year will be de- 
voted to Fort Worth composers, several of whom have 
done work of recognized merit. George Simpson, Carl 
Beutel, Carl Venth, W. J. Marsh and Guy R. Pitner are 
the composers whose names appear on this program. 
RRR 

A midsummer concert in Fort Worth seldom draws a 
large audience, so it was indeed gratifying to music lovers 
to see the auditorium of St. Patrick’s Church filled to ca 
pacitv for the concert which marked the opening of the 
magnificent new organ. The program was in charge of 
Prof. R. J. Lamb, organist and choirmaster of St. Pat 
rick’s, and was thoroughly interesting throughout, several 
of the best musicians in the city participating. Organ num- 


bers were given by R. J. Lamb and W. J. Marsh; vocal 
solos by S. S. Losh, W. A. Jones, James F. Roach and 
Henry F. Farcis, and a violin solo by George Orum. The 


Mendelssohn Male Quartet gave several pleasing numbers 
nar 
Mrs. C. H. Zane-Cetti left recently for Mannheim, Ger 
many, to visit her parents. She will remain in Germany 
a year and study while there with Willy Rehberg, her 
former teacher. Mrs. Zane-Cetti will long be remembered 
by local audiences for her masterly rendition of the Liszt 
E flat concerto at the last concert of the Harmony Club, 
of which organization she is a valued’ member, having di- 
rected the work of the piano department for the past year 
Rar 
Guy Richardson Pitner is spending the month of August 
in Chicago, where he is studying piano with Emil Liebling 
nner 
Mrs. E. Clyde Whitlock, pianist, has spent the summer 
in New York studying with Mrs. MacFarland. 
nae 
Mrs. Homer Fairmon left recently for New York, where 
she will study voice with Madame Hagerty-Snell 
nae 
The choir of the First Methodist Church was heard re- 
cently in an interesting rendition of “The Prodigal Son,” 
by Sullivan, under the direction of James F. Roach. The 
solo parts were taken by Mrs. R. I. Merrill, Miss Mary 
Johnson, Mrs. H. M. Brindley, Charles F. Cooke and J 
F. Roach, Mrs. Roach and Guy Pitner played the accom 
paniments. 
nae 
The Harmony Club announces the concert course for 
1913-14 as follows: Madame Frances Alda, assisted by 
Frank La Forge and Gutia Casini for November 13; 
Madame Schumann-Heink for December 12, and Mischa 
Elman for March 25. It is possible that with the com- 
pletion of the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, now 
under construction, other attractions may be booked. The 
same business committee which has so successfully man- 
aged the concert course for the past two years, will re- 
main in charge. Mrs. T. H. Wear is the chairman, with 
Mrs. A. L. Shuman and Mrs. J. F. Lyons assisting. 
nae 
A splendid program was given on August 3 by the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church. W. A. Jones is the 
director and W. J. Marsh, organist, the additional mem- 
ber of the quartet choir being Mrs. Pear! Calhoun Davis, 
Mrs. Dan Brown and T. Holt Hubbard. The program 
consisted of the following selections from Gaul’s cantata, 
“The Holy City”: “No Shadows Yonder,” quartet; “My 
Soul is Athirst for God,” W. A. Jones; “They Shall Hun- 
ger No More.” Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Brown; organ inter- 
mezzo, “Adoration,” W. J. Marsh; “Eye Hath Not Seen,” 
Mrs. Brown; “These Are They Which Come Out of Great 
Tribulation,” Mrs. Davis; “God So Loved the World,” 
quartet. L. M. L. 
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ck, Dudley Sunset” (song), sung by Miss McDonough, 
Franklin, Pa., May 26, 1913 

The Nun of Nidaros,” “Twilight” (male chorus), 

ng by the Schubert Club of Schenectady, N. Y., Con- 

ention and Music Festival, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


une 10, 1913. 

Sunset’ (song), sung by Katherine Tracewell, 
Cherokee County Conservatory of Music, Golumbus, 
Kan., June 18, 1913 
Wakefield—“The Geranium Bloom” 
y Emma Kiskaddon, Franklin, Pa., 


sdimat Charles 


May 26, 19013 

Call Me No More” (song), sung by Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, Chicago, Lil, Jume 13, 1913. 

From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 

ng by Bess Ownbey-Lowe, First Baptist Church, 
Pocatello, Idaho, March 3, 1913. 

Memories,” Omaha Indian Tribal Melodies: “From 
the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The White Dawn is 
ar Off | Hear a Lover’s Flute,” “The 


loon Drops Low” (songs), sung by Alva Hovey- 


Congregational Church, Pocatello, Idaho, June 


», 1913 
indian Love Songs From the Land of the Sky 
Water The White Dawn is Stealing,” “Far 
Off | Hear a Lover's Flute,” “The Moon Drops Low” 
ngs), sung by Katherine Tracewell, Cherokee 
County Conservatory of Music, Columbus, Kan., June 

/ yt 

wick, George W ‘Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead 


(anthem), sung by the choir, the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 22, 1913. 
La Danza” (song), sung by Maude Klotz, Conven 
and Music Festival, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
June I 1913 
\llah” (song), sung by Clara Wilky, Presbyterian 
May 30, 1913 
rest, Clifford—Pastoral Suite “Sunrise,” “Rustic 


Church, Phoenix, Ariz., 


Dance,” “Sunset,” “Thanksgiving”. (organ), played by 
unes I, Quarles, the Lindell Avenue Methodist 
.piscopal Church, St Louis, Mo., May It, 1913. 
Adolp When All Thy Mercies, Oh, My God,” 
cturne,” in C minor (organ), played by J. Claren- 
n McClure, the First Presbyterian Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., June 22, 1913 
In Memoriam” (organ), played by Charles Hein 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 31, 


(organ), played by William H. Oetting, 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, 
ra Tune 22. 1013 

spring’s Verdure” (part song), sung by ladies’ cho 
rus, Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, Pa. June 13, 


Eleanor Everest—“Ninth Lyric Study” (piano), 
played by Georgia Kober, Buffalo, N. Y., May 1, 1913. 
She Is Not Fair to Otvitward View,” “Sweet and 
venty’ (songs), sung by Margaret Lester, Fine Arts 
ding, Chic go June 30, 1913 
Henry Gavotte” (cello), played by Ethel Stearns, 
Beach, Cal., February 20, 1913 
Charles Beach—‘Noon and Night,” “I Long For 
u” (songs), sung by Hans Kratzer, The Atheneum, 
waukee, Wis 
Jecause 1 Love You, Dear” (song), sung by Eliza 
Tobey, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


O13 


, June 20, 1913 


To You,” “I Love You So” (songs), sung by Leon 
Rice, Trinity Church, Lafayette, Ind., July 8 1013. 
Sidney \ Banjo Song” (song), sung by Flor- 


1 i Dp , 
mckKe rittst 


rgh, Pa. June 9, 1913 
Banjo Song” (song), sung by Alwyn Rupp, New 


Haven School of Music, New Haven, Conn., June 5, 
1913. 

—“Uncle Rome” (song), sung by Walter Kirkland, 
New Haven School of Music, New Haven, Conn,, 
June 5, 1913. 

“A Banjo Song” (song), sung by Gladys L. Davis, 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York, July 
I, 1913. 

Johns, Clayton—‘‘The Star of Twilight’ (song), sung by 
Rose Eulich, Hotel Robidoux,.St. Joseph, Mo., June 
12, 1913. 

Kroeger, E. R—*“Dance of the Elves” (piano), played by 
Ariel Gross, Forest Park University for Women, St. 
Louis, Mo., May 26, 1913. 

“The Stars Shine in Their Radiant Glory” (song), 
sung by Christine Nordstrom Carter, Forest Park Uni- 
versity for Women, St. Louis, Mo., May 26, 1913. 

“Egeria” (piano), played by Leila M. Lyon, Michi- 
gan Music Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Mich., June 
25, 1913. 

Landsberg, Sigmund—“Dry Yo’ Eyes” (song), sung by 
Leon Rice, Trinity Church, Lafayette, Ind. July 8, 
1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—‘‘Long Ago, Sweetheart” (song), 
sung by Albert G. Janpolski, Convention and Music 
Festival, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 10, 1913. 

“Etude de Concert” (piano), played by Marion 
Sims, Convention and Music Festival, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 10, 1913. 

“To a Wild Rose,” “In Autumn,” from “Woodland 
Sketches” (piano), played by Leeta Rollins, Springfie!d, 
Mo., May 31, 1913. 

“A Maid Sings Light” (song), sung by Marie Fan- 
ning, Central State Normal School, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., June 13, 1913. 

“Hexentanz” (piano), played by Herbert Kirschner, 
Sherwood Music School, Chicago, July 6, 1913. 

“Fourth Sonata” (piano), played by Dora Neininger, 
Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Ky., June 19, 1913. 
Metcalf, John W.—‘Until You Come’ (song), sung by 
Peter M. Pelt, The Athenzum, Milwaukee, Wis., June 

20, 1913. 

“Absent” (song), sung by Charles Norton Hunt, 
Haggerty-Snell Studio, New York, June 3, 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—‘‘The Rosary” (song), sung by Florence 
Sears, studio recital, Carnegie Ha!l, New York, June 
14, 1913. 

-“Oh That We Two Were Maying” (song), sung by 
Florence Kopenhaver, Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., June 13, 1913. 

“The Rosary” (song), sung by Charles Norton 
Hunt, Haggerty-Snell Studio, New York, June 3, 1913. 
—“Oh That We Two Were Maying” (song), sung by 
Nella Bosen and Leslie Voightmann, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Chicago, June 20, 1913. 

Russell, Alexander—“Expectation” (song), sung by Ma- 
dame Dimitrieff, Wanamaker Auditorium, June 12, 
1913. 

Sans Souci, Gertrude—“Where Blossoms Grow” (song), 
sung by Walter C. Earnest, Baptist Church, Granville, 
Ohio, May 27, 1913. 

— “Wishes” (song), sung by Martha S. Steele, Sewick- 
ley Public School Corridor, Sewickley, Pa., June 17, 
1913. 

Shelley, Harry Rowe—“Saviour Again to Thy Dear Name 
We Raise” (anthem), sung by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church choir, South Orange, N. J., June 22, 1913. 
—“O Day of Rest and Gladness” (anthem) sung by 
choir, Church of the Epiphany, Allendale, N. J., July 
13, 1913. 

—“Dreaming” (part song), sung by ladies’ chorus, 
Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, Pa., June 13, 1913. 
Speaks, Oley—‘‘He’s Such a Li'l’ Trouble” (song), sung by 

Leon Rice, Trinity Church, Lafayette, Ind., July 8, 1913. 


—"“In Maytime” (song), sung by Lucy E. Wolcott, 
Long Beach, Cal., February 20, 1913. 
—“I Know” (song), sung by Mary Chequee, Hotel 
Robidoux, St. Joseph, Mo., June 12, 1913. 
—“Yesterday and Today” (song), sung by Martha Mc- 
Intyre, Hotel Robidoux, St. Joseph, Mo., June 12, 1913. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert—‘‘Lorraine, Lorraine, Loree” (com- 
posed for and dedicated to Mr. Granville), (song), 
sung by Charles Norman Granville, Van Curler Opera 
House, Schenectady, N. Y., May 26, 1913. 
—Yesterday and Today” (song), sung by Mrs. Charles 
G. Stewart, Vancouver, B, C., July 7, 1973. 
—‘‘Come Down, Laughing Streamlet” (song), sung by 
Ruth Hammond, Springfield, Mo., May 31, 1913. 
Tyler, Abram Ray—“My Heart's Country,” “Thee and 
Me” (songs), sung by Ezri Alfred Bertrand, Church 
of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1913. 
—'‘‘My Heart’s Country,” “Thee and Me” (songs), sung 
by Ezri Alfred Bertrand, Germain Temple of Music, 
Saginaw, Mich., June 12, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“Hindu Slumber Song,” “Mammy’'s 
Song” (songs), sung by Gladys L. Davis, American In 
stitute of Applied Music, New York, July 1, 1913. 





Professional Mishaps. 

Several celebrities were lingering over the coffee cups 
after a dinner at the -——’s Club. The talk had turned on 
odd mishaps which occur frequently in the course of a 
professional career. 

Ysaye, the violinist, recalled an occasion when he was 
billed to-play a recital in Denver. He had dined leisurely 
with friends and had reached his hotel with barely enough 
time to dress for the concert. 

“Picture to yourselves my dismay,” said the famous 
Belgian, “when I found that not a single clean collar did I 
possess! It was almost 8 o'clock, and, of course, all the shops 
had been closed long before, and what to do was the 
question. Both my secretary and accompanist had plenty 
of collars, but only half big enough for me! However, 
they rushed down to the hotel officials and begged to know 
if there was another guest with a so large neck.” Ysaye 
smiled whimsically as he indicated the size. “Back at last 
they came, bringing several collars; but alas! the biggest 
was much too small. 

“It was now time for the concert to begin, the audience 
was getting impatient and the manager telephoning frantic- 
ally—and here was I, marooned in a hotel room without 
the vestige of a collar. Was it not droll? 

“Aha! I have an inspiration! I take one of the collars, 
cut it in two, and tie the pieces together with an E string, 
allowing some inches between. That makes it all right. 
In front, all is quite proper, and behind my hair covers 
every sin!” 

When the laugh had subsided, George Hamlin, the noted 
American tenor, told of a time when he was soloist at a 
May festival in an Eastern city. 

“The heat was excessive,” related the tenor, “and the 
flies of the stickiest and most pegsistent variety I have ever 
encountered. Just as I started on my big solo in the 
oratorio a fly started to make a map on my countenance. 
I did my best in an unostentatious manner to dissuade him, 
but he was not to be frustrated in his designs. 

“He strolled up my nose, across one eye and then the 
other, and paraded back and forth over my cheeks—all in 
the most maddening deliberate fashion. People com- 
mented afterward on the ‘spirited’ way in which I sang; 
I felt that ‘frenzied’ would have expressed it better. 

“Finally I opened my mouth to take the last high sus- 
tained note—and took something else, as well. That fly, 
making contemptible use of the opportunity, flew straight 
down my throat! The audience never knew why that last 
top note, which started so well, should have ended in a 
splutter and a choke.” 
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LOS ANGELES ij) 


1110 West Washington Street, 
Les Angeles, Cal., July 26, 1913. 


Los Angeles is hostess to many celebrities in the course 
of the year, and the musical men and women of note are 
numbered with the rest. They are made royally welcome, 
whenever their presence is known (and it is generally dis- 
covered, no matter how quiet an entry they make), the 
local musicians and musical clubs vieing with each other to 
make their stay pleasant and give them kindly impressions 
to take away with them. We had two noted women re- 
cently. Mrs. Wilbur Hascall, of Boston, has made a host 
of friends despite the fact that she came for a rest and her 
presence was kept quiet by her friends till the last of her 
stay. Every one who met her felt it a privilege to meet so 
sincere and delightful a personality as that possessed by 
this teacher of singing, and they will not soon forget her. 
Mrs. Hascall left Thursday of last week for the north 
Pacific Coast and her return trip over the Canadian Rock- 
ies. Like nearly every one else, she lost her heart to Cali- 
fornia and the warm hearted Californians 

nee 

Another noted woman who has been among us for the 
first time is Ella May Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, a teacher, 
writer, clubwoman, and all around capable forceful power 
in her field of work—and that is a very broad one. To- 
gether with Mrs. Hascall, Mrs. Smith was honor guest at 
the delightful reception given by Mrs. Jackson Stewart 
Gregg, when a large number of musical people were bidden 
to meet them. Mrs. Smith, too, finds California a beautiful 
and fascinating place and believes in the great future that 
is already looming large for this section. She was much 
impressed with the development already attained and the 
unlimited possibilities in store. This is significant coming 
from a woman of Mrs. Smith’s wide experience and shrewd 
observation. Her years of active participation in the mu- 
sical development of her own environment and her contact 
with the musical forces of this country have made her an 
authority. Mrs. Smith was delegate to the biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation of Musical Clubs at 
Chicago and she was made chairman of two important 
committees. Mrs. Smith has won distinction by the won- 
derful way in which she has developed the Woman's Music 
Club of Columbus from an average small music club 
struggling with finances and the many problems to which 
such clubs are subject, to the largest club of its kind in the 
world, bringing many of the leading artists before its mem- 
bers each season, giving local musicians a platform, and, 
most wonderful of all, actually paying its president a good 
salary and still closing each year with a balance in the 
bank. Besides doing all this, Ella May Smith has been 
an active teacher and writer. She was many years con- 
nected with the Columbus newspapers as musical critic and 
is at present correspondent for the Musica Covurter, 
which position she has held for the past ten years. Being 
in Los Angeles only a few days, Mrs. Smith was much in 
demand and each day was crowded with engagements, teas, 
receptions and luncheons filling every minute. When she 
returns in 1915 for the biennial she will be welcomed by 
many new friends as well as the old friends from other 
days, of which there are many here. A woman of her 
brilliant attainments is welcome everywhere 


A musical event of much interest and value was the 
piano recital given June 26 by France Woodmansee, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Foster, “The Sycamores.” 
About one hundred and fifty friends were bidden to this 
treat and it was a sincere disappointment to me to miss it, 
for I remember with great pleasure the privilege of hearing 
Mr. Woodmansee a year or two ago, and it is an oppor- 
tunity all too rare. I understand we are to have the pleas- 
ure of a number of appearances early the coming season, 
previous to Mr. Woodmansee’s trip East, where he is to 
do a large number of concerts. He is a pupil of Godowsky 
and Gabrilowitsch and is well known in the East and Mid- 
dle West, having toured with George Hamlin and other 
noted artists. In his less than three years’ residence here 
Mr. Woodmansee has established himself as one of the 
few really big pianists, and his work is characterized by a 
clarity and brilliancy, tempered by an intensely poetical con- 
ception, that gives his interpretations true musical value. 
As an accompanist he is unsurpassed. The following pro- 
gram shows his versatility: Rhapsody, G minor, Brahms; 
polonaise, B flat, Chopin; nocturne, D flat, Chopin, etude, 
op. 10, No. 7, Chopin; ballade G minor, Chopin; suite D 
minor, d’Albert; “La Cathedrale engloutie,” Debussy; 
“Nordische Landschaft,”’ Holub; “To the Sea,” Mac- 
Dowell; “March Wind,” MacDowell; “En Automne,” 
Moszkowski. 

nae 

It is interesting to note the change of “front” in the 
local press (as well as some of the outside) relative to the 
orchestral situation here. Those who a short time since 
were crying out in alarm at the prospect of two orchestras 
in Los Angeles, and predicting dire disaster to our entire 





musical situation have turned square around and are now 
giving out as great wisdom and an original discovery the 
fact that this town is plenty large enough for two organ- 
izations and that our two orchestras last year showed less 
deficit than almost, if not quite, any other city with but one 
exception. 
RAR 

The People’s Orchestra has been the most potent in- 
centive that the musical life of Los Angeles has ever had 
It has stirred up more actual life and endeavor, and will 
in the long run result in more good to the entire community, 
including the Symphony, than any other factor. As in any 
other line of endeavor, any element that arouses interest 
and discussion acts as an incentive and calls attention of 
the public to the wares to be sold. Music is becoming more 
and more a business, and while we may regret that the 
commercial spirit should dominate an art so eminently es- 
thetic, the fact stares us in the face that the present condi 
tions have created the situation and it must be met, and 
there is no use wasting time in vain deploring 

Los Angeles is just entering into a period of phenomenal 
growth and while it may mean a year or two of struggle, 
just as any development does, eventually it spells big en- 
deavor and great things accomplished. Meanwhile the Los 
Angeles Symphony has taken a new lease of life and a 
spirit of friendliness exists between its newly organized 
board and officials and that of the People’s Orchestra, and 
each feels that their field of action is separate but in a 
measure interdependent and equally valuable. As already 
announced by the Musicat Courter, Frederick Toye, hus 
band of Namara-Toye, the operatic prima donna, has been 
elected manager of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
and offices have been opened in the Birkel Building. Mr 
Toye will devote his entire time to the symphony work and 
with Mr. Tandler in charge of the musical side, it is iney 
itable that we shall have an adequate body of men giving 
the very highest grands of symphonic music, which in time 
should become one of the leading orchestras of the country. 
The People’s Orchestra will continue its educational work, 
which has from the first been its aim, and will create the 
musical public that will in turn make the success of the 
other organization. 

nar 

Relieved of the heavy care of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, L. E. Behymer will be able to devote his time 
to the artists that are the great attraction of the season 
No man has done the work here which Mr. Behymer has 
in bringing Los Angeles into the spot-light musically, and 
he has no competitor in this field of endeavor. The list 
of artists he has booked for us the coming season is by far 
the best and longest ever attempted. This list was given a 
while back, but I shall repeat it in the near future with the 
additions made, for nothing is as significant of our musical 
taste and standing as the fact that we can and do support 
as great an undertaking as this represents. And it might 
also be apropos to say that it is because of his business sa 
gacity and reliability as a manager that he has been able 
to accomplish this almost phenomenal development of a dif- 
ficult field. 
that such is the only basis by which any great business 


tut it is trite to say it is a self-evident fact 


can succeed. 
Jane CATHERWOOp 


Binghamton’s Coming Concerts. 
Binghamton, N. Y., August 5, 1913 
Binghamton is as quiet musically as other cities during 
the summer. Both teachers and pupi's are out of town 
enjoying their well earned vacations. Preparations are now 
being made for a brilliant musical season beginning early 
in October. There will be the usual number of concerts 
given by the music department of the “Monday Afternoon’ 
Club, an organization that supports all that is good in mu 
sic. Binghamton will be indebted to Carroll G. Smythe for 
the following attractions next season, the first of which will 
be the opera, “Il Maestro di Cappella,” to be produced 
October 27 by Antonio Pini-Corsi and his company. Be- 
sides Sig. Pini-Corsi (basso) the following will appear. 
Attilo di Crescenzo, tenor; Louise Cox, soprano, and Josef 
Pasternack, conductor. 
nar 
Maude Powell, assisted by Henry Miller, will be the se 
ond attraction on December 18 
M. W 





A Birmingham Manager. 

Edgell Adams has established herself brilliantly as a 
musical manager in Birmingham, Ala., her present acknowl- 
edged position being due principally to the fact that she 
brought the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra to her home 
city last winter and scored a splendid success with the 
organization. She also managed the concert which Leopold 
Godowsky gave in Birmingham and duplicated the impos- 
ing financial and artistic results which she accomplished 
with the orchestra aforementioned. The South is not over- 
burdened with good concert managers and therefore Miss 
Adams should find a fertile and remunerative field in that 
part of the country. 
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The new catalogue of the American Conservatory is one 
the most attractive publications of its kind yet received. 
m a perusal of it one gathers that the Conservatory has 

perienced the most successful year of its existence. Not 
| the enrollment exceed that of any previous year, 

ring somewhat over two thousand during the season, 

t the quality of its student body included a larger per- 


we of talent than ever before. The- graduating class 
e school’s history, representing twenty- 
three States. For the coming season several additions 


ne largest in th 


ive been made to the faculty. These include the follow- 
Piano, Frederick Persson (a brilliant young pianist), 
Florine S. Burke, William Haeuser, Alma Kroeger; voice, 
Louise Hattstaedt-Winter; vocal repertory, Frederick W. 
Root; lecture department, Eric De'amater; dramatic art, 


iam Doyle, Edwina Suess; Dalcroze eurhythmics, Lucy 


an Dall. Eric Delamater, critic, organist, composer 

I lirector, will deliver a series of lectures on the 
dlern art song and Elizabethan chamber music, which 
ibtedly be of unusual interest. A new and im- 

nt department will be the classes in the Dalcroze sys- 
eurhythmics, under the direction of Lucy Duncan 


ail, an authorized instructor of that system who enjoyed 


a thorough training at the main school in Helleran, Ger- 
From present indications these classes will not be 
accommodate the applicants. A special circular 

ting particulars will be sent on application, The twenty- 

eighth season wil! begin Thursday, September 11. 

mer 


George Ashley Brewster, tenor, has been appointed head 
{ the vocal department at Highland Park College, of Des 
Moine Mr. Brewster will succeed Frederick Vance 


roes to Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wis 
nme 
tacey Williams has just returned from Green 
' where she spent several weeks as guest of 
[ William Brown, Jr. Mrs. Williams will reopen her 


‘ 


Kimbali Hall the first week in September 
mRne 
Wagner mailed post card greetings 


ft ff rhe card bore a picture of John McCormack 


rl T 








| BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK 8ST. AND CHICAGO AVE... CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 








SUMMER NORMAL—June 23 to July 26. 1913 
Classes in Techatc, Bar Training. Mar- 

mony. Teaching Meterial and — 
Musical History. interpretation 

ysis. Round Tabtes. WEEKLY RE. 
tiTALs AND LECTURES. 

Speolai Courses In Expression, Dramatic A 
MUSIC, Languages, Pudiie Schoo! als 
Conducted by an ansurpassed faculty Including: 
Mme. Julie Rive’-King ir. Harold von Mickwitz 

a. or Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil LeCierg 
Frank 6. Webster Mme. Justine Wi 
wise May Juile Riley rnest 0. Ti 
Miss Eleanor Smith Mise Adelaide 6. Lewis 
Wir. Edgar A. Reisen tir. Edward Dvorak 
Students wishing to engage private lessons with any of 
the above named Artists, should make application in advance. 
The Bush Temple Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACE STEWART POTTER, who has spent five years in 
Kurope with Leschetizy and Busoni and has met with tri- 
umphant success in her recent Concert experience, will re- 
turn to America in May and will accept a limited number of 
studenis For catalog and special literature address: 
Ma. Epwarp Scuwenxer, Registrar. 
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Chicago. Ill. 


and the Blackfeet Indians of Glacier National Park, Mont. 
who adopted the tenor in their tribe. Mr. Wagner added 
to his words of greetings: “John is not only Irish, but a 
mighty good Indian, nicht wahr Pourquoi pas?” 
nner 
Maurice Rosenfeld, critic, pianist, lecturer and instructor 
at the Chicago Musical College, will enjoy, together with 
Mrs. Rosenfeld, his summer vacation at Mackinac Island, 
followed by a visit with relatives in Detroit. The Rosen- 
feids will return to Chicago at the end of the month. 
nee 
Violette Bourne, the gifted child pianist, left last week 
for the Mary Wood Chase Summer School at Epsworth, 
Ludington, Mich. Miss Bourne will remain with Miss 
Chase the balance of the summer and again will study with 
the same instructor this season. 
nar ss 
The second of the Oconomowoc, Wis., recita's given un- 
der the concert direction of Edith M. Barnes, for the Briggs 
Musical Bureau, had an increased attendance. 
nenuere 
Edward C. Moore, critic of the Chicago Journal, is now 
engaged in writing for his paper a series of articles on 
“Music in the Churches.” On Friday, July 25, he had a 
long story on “Christian Science Song Service, and, speak- 
ing about Arthur Burton, baritone at the First Christian 
Science Church, Mr. Moore said: “In 1994 Arthur M. Bur- 
ton accepted the pesition and is the present soloist. Mr. 

















MADAME OPERASTARO ON THE BEACH. 
Proving that somehow or other there is a peculiar fascination 
about artists. 





Burton's gifts have made him peculiarly efficient in the 
service. A high baritone, trained in the niceties of the 
lieder school of singing, an American and experienced in 
church work, he came to the First Church from South 
Park Congregational Church, and wide recognition has been 
his, not only in the realm of sacred music, but as a teacher 
and recital singer. Mr. Burton's early musical education was 
pursued in Chicago, where he studied under Georgs Ells- 
worth Holmes, Frederick W. Root and Frank T. Baird. He 
later went to London, receiving instruction from William 
Shakespeare and Alberto Randegger. Still later he studied 
in Paris and Dubulle, and in Berlin received the benefit of 
coaching with Johanna Gadski. He has appeared many 
times in oratorio, and has given recitals in all parts of the 
Middle Western States. 
RRR 

The Briggs Musical Bureau has booked soloists for the 
entire course of the regular series of Sunday concerts to be 
given by the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra during the 
coming season. The artists and dates are as follows: 
October 10, Alma Beck, contralto; November 9, John 
Hoffman, tenor; December 14, Maud Klotz, soprano; Janu- 
ary 11, the Misses Reynoids, sopranos; February 8, Marion 
Green, baritone; March 8, Mary Highsmith, soprano; 
April 12, Kirk Towns, baritone. Director Ernestinoff will 
consent to arrangements whereby several out of town 
appearances -will be made by the Indianapolis orchestra, 
owing to the success of the organization on similar occa- 
sions last season. 

nee 

Lima O'Brien, the well known St. Paul impresaria and 
accompanist, is now also somewhat of a heroine in her 
home town. Miss O'Brien was returning last Sunday 
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night to her abode in the Angus Hotel, a quiet and ex- 
clusive hostelry, at about eleven o'clock, after a. day’s 
motoring. In entering her apartment she detected smoke. 
She called the night watchman, and together they located 
a blaze in the apartment below the one occupied by the 
popular pianist. The fire department was called out, and 
came just in time to put out, after several hours of hard 
and difficult work, a very bad fire. Miss O’Brien hap- 
pened to be the only one at home on the whole six floors, 
so at present she is the little heroine of the Angus, which, 
by the way, is a “fireproof” building. 
nee 

The forty-eighth edition of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege catalogue is by far the most artistic and comprehen- 
sive publication received from that institution. The color 
scheme is something new for schools of music, and the 
make up of the one hundred and four page book is con- 
cise and readable. Among the new features listed in this 
booklet, a course in Musical Psychology and Ear Train- 
ing might be mentioned as of first importance. This 
course will be given under the direction of Edward C. 
Moore, music critic of the Chicago Journal, who will as- 
sume the duties of piano teacher in Dr, Ziegfeld’s school. 
Mr. Moore will include in.this course of lectures “Musical 
Appreciation and Criticism,” and it is expected from the 
advance registration that this subject will prove of great 
interest to many who have not, or do not intend, to make 
a specialty of any branch of music. Lectures by Felix 
Borowski on Musical History and on Pedagogy by Haro'd 
B. Marryott, will be given for all members of the teachers’ 
and graduating classes, and are free to any others who de- 
sire to attend. Maurice Rosenfeld will give another series 
of illustrated lectures on operas. Aside from Mr. Moore, 
whose engagement has been announced before in these 
columns, other teachers who will be added to the faculty 
are: O. Gordon Erickson, Lathrop Ressigue, Karl Schulte, 
Herman Felber, Jr., Amy C. Redfield, and pending negotia- 
tions have for their object the acquisition of some two or 
three others whose names cannot as yet be announced. 
With the opening of the new year, September 15, the Chi- 
cago Musical College will begin its season with the largest 
teaching staff in the history of this institution. 

Reneé Devries. 





Von Klenner Chautauqua Recital. 


At the Von Klenner studios, Point Chautauqua, N. Y., 
an interesting program was given Tuesday, August 5, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience, by pupils of Katha- 
rine Evans von Klenner, the well known New York voca! 
teacher. It was one of the best recitals of its kind ever 
heard in the Chautauqua vicinity, and the audience, of 
which a large number were from the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, was greatly pleased. All participants proved them- 
selves a credit to their teacher. The program follows: 


Soprano solos— 


Vateaka’e Seng .onccccesccsccccctnecevecsrsevcess Von Stutsman 

Voici que ta Printemps... ..... 0... cccceccceescceeteenes Debussy 

Birthday SOG ..civcdocccsaccdsevcccenscetecvordeuacesse Cowen 
‘liza J. Fassett 

Duet Te wud chi Vive. oc. ccc ccececccctessenerccecusecs Cherubini 


Vida Davis and Vivian Eccles, 
Soprano solos— 


Thi DG oo hs ieine crccstecscunyes ehinspe meas awke Chadwick 

Russian Nightingale .....csccscseceseneccenenennsenees Alabieff 
Harriet Clarke. 

Tenor solo, Eri tu, Ballo in Maschera........ 0.666060 cccen ence Verdi 
James C. Brown. 

Piame abe, “Tree: Rates oo coco c ce ween seein evacuees ese Leschetizky 


Ethlyn Hood. 
Soprano solos— 


WepmeONNE. his ose vss ecnccccnndesccebessesssesves benswan Lynes 
ee. pens ee eerste pare ary Beer a Sylvio Lazzari 
Pee ess cipatinned obaecks (hy ba Chee dane cekaneeee ess .Denza 


Elmina Bindley Roulfs. 
Soprano solos— 


ee a ane, order py Tren ry irre errr ss Wagner 
Rawe. Blas WB. «occ ciwccs cclsen desc cccse ssacas vdecdues Rogers 
Lie SR invicta ns. rns ce Kas wat bs Kosh veseekoustan E. Chausson 


Olivia J. Thomas. 
Contralto solos— 


eS ee Per fener ne ere rT TTS Cc. J. Bond 
J'ai pleure em Reve... 0. ces eee ee cecenreecencereweees G, Hue 
Vivian Eccles. 
Piano solo, Marche Grotesque. ..... 0+... - eee cece eneeenene Sinding 
Ethiyn Hood. 
Tenor solos— 
Pidicle GAME. ocae sc cciinkeecds cennbcccepecsennvens Martini 
Love’s Rapture ....6.e.c-c cece eqerrecereesersseeenes Korthener 
(Dedicated to Madame Von Klenner.) 
Lee H. Barnes. 
Soprano solos— 
Pe a ee) ana ae tennant reer yma Ey mare nee g S. A. Petto 
Scag MARNE soi. 6 chp acsd caw eceeeekie se cets F. H. Brackett 
Vida E. Davis. 
Soprano solos— 
Ce, Eee ere eo rea te Ee ees Por eT rere rT TT he R. Strauss 
BOOMS Ko ved cdnadesecdacsersesedhoceetbesbaernes ewes Henschel 
Grands oiseaux blanco . . 2.6.6.6 eee eee ceeee Pauline Viardét 


Regna Ahlstrom. 
Following the program Mrs. Louisa Coxe, of London, 
England, gave a number of recitations. 





“Is your daughter musical?” “Well,” replied Mr. Cum- 
rox, “she seems so in conversation; but when she sings 
opinions differ.”—Washington Star. 
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Walpole Wednesday Concerts. 
Walpole, N. H., August 6, 1913. 

An unusually delightful concert was given in the Walpole 
Town Hall this evening by Laura Louise Combs, soprano, 
and Edouard Dethier, violinist, this being the third in the 
summer series of lectures and recitals in this historic old 
town. Miss Combs, who is well known on the concert 
stage as an oratorio singer, and who is one of the leading 
sopranos in Brooklyn, the “City of Churches” (being in 
the choir of the First Presbyterian Church, of which R. 
Huntington Woodman is organist and choirmaster), sang 
not only with her accustomed brilliancy and fine musical 
taste, but also with great feeling. Mr. Dethier, well known 
as an assisting artist with the leading orchestras and in 
chamber music concerts, was heard in Walpole for the first 
time, and with pleasure. He has all of the dignity and re- 
pose characterizing the work of our best violinists, and he 
has a warmth of expression which is reached only by play 
ers of the highest standing. Two of the songs, “Elegie,” 
by Massenet, and “Le Nil,” by Leroux, were sung effec- 
tively with violin obligato, played by Mr. Dethier. Lida J. 
Low, of New York and Boston, was at the piano. 

The same artists will play at “Music in the Pines” at 
Walpole on Saturday afternoon, August 9. 

The following was the program for August 6: 


Ee ROE “i cac dsb idonhon ovseevescesenncns a evence ce 5 Qe 

eee TE tive abencencedées pose uae bane nada aes ce 

ave: t6 Ge  Windoscs ccksceaccss : piece .. MacPadyen 
Miss Combs. 

D minor concerto ........ ciekanteasews ‘ .. Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Dethier. 
Songs with violin obbligato— 


DES cocks vance dae wewnd euhid aks é6- ictaoue bake Massenet 
Rae SEs GAs Guebad hia heres ee ctpdae-vences vec keu oekaki 
Miss Combs and Mr. Dethier 

Prelude of second act of Cyrano... oi ; .-»»»Damrosch 

La Précieuse ....... , be .. Couperin-Kreisler 

Variations on a theme ‘tw Corelli ivenon es eeeeees Dartini-Kreisler 
Mr. Dethier 

J'ai Pleure en réve....... tic bew ee ss ; Petr Terr Hie 

Les Filles de cadiz........ we ee eeressees Delibes 
Miss Combs. 

Zigeunerweisen .........- my petes a wee owiaceie s ....Sarasate 


Mr. Dether 





Composition Dedicated to Floreace Austin. 

C. E. Le Massena has written an intermezzo for violin 
with piano accompaniment which he has dedicated to 
Florence Austin, the popular American violinist. Miss 
Austin has accepted the work for performance, and as 
soon as it is published, will present it at her concerts. 

Miss Austin has been busy all summer teaching at her 
studio, 133 East Thirty-fourth street, New York, and from 
present indications will have a busy concert season, begin- 
ning in the early fall. She is also receiving applications for 
her illustrated violin lectures which proved so successful 
last year. 


Pigott in Demand. 

Chere is but one Pigott; he is surnamed Robert Stuart 
This American composer, teacher of voice, both for singing 
and speaking. reciter of the text during the Indians’ ac 
tion in “Hiawatha’’ (witnessed and admired by thousands 
at Fildston this summer), has been approached by a large 
theological school with a view to engaging him for the 
chair of vocal hygiene and public speaking. One of the 
faculty has called Mr. Pigott “a modern Socrates.” 


Harriet Ware Is Resting in Maine. 

Harriet Ware, the noted composer pianist, is spending 
the month of August in the State of Maine. Saturday af- 
ternoon, August 2, Miss Ware gave an impromptu musicale 
at her home in Garden City Estates, on which occasion 
Wilmuth Merkyl, a young baritone (engaged by the Shu- 
berts, for the production of “Lieber Augustin”), sang a 
group of Miss Ware's songs, the composer at the piano. 





When the Band Plays. 
When the band plays of an evening on the boardwalk by 
the sea 
I am kith of the Immortals and a pal of Destiny. 


I ride in a limousine, I stay at the best hotels, 

I wear imported garments and I hobnob with the swells; 

I live in a wonderful mansion, the finest along the drive; 

My chums are the cream of earth—it's rapture to be alive! 

I am one of the deathless great, a tangible part of things, 

My hopes are broader than earth, my thoughts have ce- 
lestial wings ; 

I have kinship with suns and stars and the wild winds 
blowing free . 

When the band plays of an evening on the boardwalk by 
the sea. 


When the band it stops a-playing on the boardwalk by the 
sea 

I wonder what becomes then of this glorious part of me. 

—New York Sun. 
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Menequment : Haensel & Jones West of Chicago 
eolian Hall, New York Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 
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BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
oe 


PauLo GRUPPE 


“One of the World’s Few Great ’Cellists”’ 
SEASON 1913-1914 Tilden Bidg., 105 West 40th St., New York 


A. CARBON E 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
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“There is no finer Schumann player alive.” ‘I know of no living pianist who could have 
~—London Globe, equalled Bauer's playing of the Paganini varia 
‘ tions,’ Musical Standard 
“As a Chopin player, Bauer comes easily oe B f f 
first."—-Morning Post Nothing fner than Bauer's performance « 
the Mendelrsohn Prelude and Fugue has ever 
“In the front rank of pianists of the day.” been done in St. James r any other hal! 
—Daily Telegraph. Saturday Review 
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Madame Newkirk Busy. 

Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, the well known New York 
and Norwalk vocal teacher, has been so busy this summer 
that she has been unable to take her customary vacation 
thus far. She has been teaching every day many private 
pupils, as well as a large class Among those working 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 


with her are two principals of the Hillside School, Nor- 
walk, one studying dramatic expression, the other, voice 
culture. 

About August 20, Madame Newkirk will discontinue her 
labors and depart for an extended motor trip through the 
White Mountains to Maine, where she will rest at a camp. 
She expects to return about September 20 to resume teach- 
ing in New York on October 1 at her new studios in Aeolian 
Hall. From present indications, she will have a large ciass 
of students. 





Paulo Gruppe’s Repertory. 


Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch-American cellist, has 
an unusually extensive repertory. Among the works this 
artist has played in America and Europe during the past 
three years might be mentioned the following: 


Concerto . ‘ pnadcnchhw ee andes smCue 
Concerto Re c b j ves Ceakanae soos Schumann 
Concerto ceeds Ce eerseecteved chev erbevees Dvorak 
Concerto : TEEe CCE ecole errr erey St Lalo 
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Concerto. ° Peewee eeevencsesceces D’ Albert 
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Robsarte for Hudson Bay. 

Lionel Robsarte, accompanied by Mrs. Robsarte, is en 
route by trail and canoe (via Mattagami River) to Hudson 
Bay, Canada. 

Last year the Robsartes attempted this trip, but owing to 
the unusual scourge of deer flies the members of the 
party were made practically blind, and the Indian guides 
refused to negotiate the 700 miles through the pines. 

During Mr. Robsarte’s absence from New York Giuseppe 
Dinelli and the other assistants remain to carry on the 
work of the studio. Mr. Robsarte is expected back about 
October 1. 





Umberto Sorrentino in Europe. 

Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, left for Europe August 
2; he expects to return September 15. One of his early 
engagements is an appearance as soloist with the Rubin- 
stein Club. Mr. Sorrentino spent some weeks at Laurel 
Beach, Milford, where he was lionized for leaving into the 
Sound and rescuing twelve year old Lola Burleigh from 
drowning. He accomplished this without removing cloth- 
ing or shoes. 





English in England. 

The other day I went to a trial, a veritable “Sanger 
Krieg,” of a large number of singers who had been picked 
out of some 1,200 by Raymond Roze for a kind of founda- 
tion of his opera company that is to show its powers 
at Covent Garden next November. It was an interesting 
exhibition. Many of the voices were of lovely quality, bet 
almost without eXception their owners had little or no sense 
of diction. On the other hand, there were, I think, a few 
foreigners—two French, one Dane, one American—who 
one and all, had something more than a sense of diction, 
ind they had developed it. Year in, year out, | have asked 
the same question as to why our native singers in almost 
every case suffer from this lack of either the sense or the 
training of the sense of diction. The majority of the sinz- 
ers I heard might have been singing Choctaw for all I could 
hear, save, perhaps, for an odd word here and there. An- 
other point I noticed was the proneness of one or two singers 
to add high notes to the decoration of their final cadences, 
albeit they were nearly all singing very familiar operat:c 
arias. Opera in English is of no use to any one if the 
public cannot, as it were, decipher the text, and really at 
this time of day we should take serious note of what is aa 
unquestionable defect.—London Daily Telegraph. 





Sigismund Bachrich, well known viola player, conductor, 
and composer, died in Vienna recently, aged seventy-two 
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KATHARINE GOODSON’S COMING TOUR. 


So much has been written and told about the great Eng- 
lish pianist, Katharine Goodson, that seemingly little is left 
to be related at this time. 

Miss Goodson (who in private life is Mrs. Arthur Hin- 
ton) is a commanding exponent of the keyboard, and both 
as executant and interpreter she occupies a lofty pinnacle 
in the realm of present day artists. On each of her four 
American tournees Miss Goodson has impressed deeply 
a large and enthusiastic public by her eloquent messages 
delivered via the piano, and it is most satisfying, indeed, 
to anticipate the rare privilege of again hearing this charm- 
ing virtuosa in America during the coming season; she 
will begin her fifth American tour in November under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer, New York 

Katharine Goodson has experienced a very busy season 
of late in Europe, having appeared in London and the 
British Isles; Germany, with concerts and recitals in Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Hamburg, Munich, and other cities; Scandi- 
navia and Sweden. Thus it will be seen that the fair 
pianist’s time has been decidedly full during the past 1912-13 
season, 

Not alone is she a great artist, but a retiring and lovable 
woman. Katharine Goodson is verily one whom all know- 
ing and appreciating her sterling traits of character are 
glad to call their friend and comrade 





Songs and Their Makers. 

Most of the songs that have made history were written 
by men who had no other claim to immortality. The “Mar 
seillaise” is the only production-of Rovget de I'Isle which 
has survived, and “The Wearing of the Green” was the 
work of an anonymous purveyor of ballads for the street 
hawkers of Dublin. When the British bombarded Balti- 
more in 1814 a young lawyer of the town, Francis Scott 
Key, was inspired to write “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which in a few months was known throughout the United 
States. Key wrote many other poems, now forgotten 

Max Schneckenburger, an obscure Swabian merchant, 
who never published anything else, composed in 1840 some 
verses of which the burden was thus translated: 

“Dear Fatherland, no danger thine, 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine.” 

Little was heard of these until thirty years later, when 
the Franco-German war gave them an enormous vogue 
They were then adopted as the national anthem of United 
Germany, and a yearly pension of 3,000 marks was con 
ferred on the composer of the tune to which they were set 
—London Chronicle. 





Van Yorx Has Busy Summer. 

Theodore Van Yorx, the New York vocal instructor, re 
ports that he has had the largest summer class at his stu 
dio, 21 West 30th street, in his experience, which extends 
over many years 


HANS MERX’S EUROPEAN RECITALS. 

Hans Merx, lieder singer, last month completed a very 
successful season at the Cliff House, Lake Champlain, 
N. Y., where he gave a series of five lecture recitals, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Summer School of America. 
They were attended by enthusiastic audiences, including 
many teachers and clergymen. As a result, he has been 
re-engaged for next year 

Mr. Merx sailed for Europe immediately after these re 
citals in order to give his annual recitals abroad, presenting 
his unique programs which feature lieder works by Amer 
ican composers. Recitals will be given in Cologne, Bonn 
\ix la Chapelle, Diisseldorf, Wiesbaden, London, etc., the 
first part of each program being arranged as follows 


Uber allen Wipfeln (Goethe) ‘ Carl Hahn 
Nachtlied (Geibel) Cc. E. Le Massena 
Ich will dir’s nimmer sagen John Adam Hugo 
Herbstlied (Storm) .. Eugen Haile 
Still, Still Hermann Spielter 
Meernacht ... , Hans Kronold 
My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose Louise E. Meye 


Forever and a Day Hallet Gilbert 





Nilsson’s Hale Old Age. 

Christine Nilsson, the famous Swedish singer, who by her 
marriage became the Countess de Miranda, has just reached 
the age of seventy years. She retired from public life 
about a quarter of a century ago and practically has not 
appeared on the operatic or concert stage since then, ex 
cept on occasions for charity or the like. The countess 
is spending the summer, as is her custom, at her villa at 
Husaby, in the Province of Smaland, Sweden, which was 
her birthplace. Her winter seasons she spends in the 
Riviera. She is in excellent health, at the age of three 
score years and ten. Following her success in opera in 
London, in the late sixties, Christine Ni'sson came to this 
country in 1870, appearing first in New York City. She 
was prima donna of the company at the Metropolitan Op 
era House in New York when it opened in 1883, another 
member of the organization being Madame Sembrich, who 
is still a leader in the operatic world. She is greatly be 
loved by her countrymen, and her neighbors at Husaby 
frequently honor the great singer. She long has been a 
property holder in Boston, having acquired many years ago 
real estate holdings in the business section.—Boston Trans 
script 


King Clark’s Vacation. 

Frank King Clark is spending the month of August away 
from Berlin, dividing his time between Carslbad, Vienna, 
Faris and London; also Munich, attending the Mozart fes 
tival, Mr. Clark will reopen his studio in Berlin on Sep 
tember 1. 

One Thing—First Baldhead—There’s only one thing I 
don’t like about that Salome dancer 

Second Baldhead—What? 


First—Her Veil.—Stanford Chaparral 








THOMAS EGAN, THE FAMOUS IRISH TENOR, AND HIS IRISH JAUNTING CAR 
Mr. Egan is spending his vacation on his native heath. 
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WHILE the discussion is on regarding the shop 
girl’s wage, the American composer gnaws a bone 
and reflects. 

OR 

A Bostonian has written 7,109 words on the 
back of a post card. Must have been Hammerstein’s 
opinion of the Metropolitan Opera House directors. 

—— oe 

CuristINE Nivsson, the aged prima donna, now 
living in Sweden, possesses large real estate hold- 
ings in Boston from which she draws a handsome in- 


come, 
a 


Now that the Balkans have stopped fighting and 
Mexico is to be made to quit, why do not the foreign 
powers demand that the United States stop its ter- 
rible opera war, that gargantuan and gory contest? 

—-—eo-—--— 

Osyections have been raised to singing “Ameri- 
ca” in church as a hymn. The point is well taken. 
There is nothing religious in “America,” and 
neither the music nor the time belong in church. 
They are not good enough. 


<O--——_ 

“FRANCESCA DA Rimini,” Zandonai’s new opera 
(text by d’Annunzio), to have its premiere in Bos- 
ton next October, now is finished and was played 
for director Henry Russell the other day. He ex- 
presses himself as being highly pleased with the 


work, 
_-—) —— 


SOMETHING is stirring in England. Following 
the granting of home rule comes the announcement 
that changes are being contemplated in the hymn 
books of Old Albion. It only remains now for our 
British cousins to discard Handel and to stop crit- 
icising America. 


—-® --—- 

To make more decisive the victory of Lilli Bou- 
langer in the Prix de Rome, it should be remem- 
bered that she received thirty-one votes out of thirty- 
six. Suffragettes also may or may not get comfort 
out of the fact that in Germany there are 12,656 fe- 
male music teachers. 


Heven Bertram has been reported by the Amer- 
ican daily newspapers as being engaged to sing at 
the Wiesbaden Opera. In a cable to the Mustcav 
Courter Miss Bertram denies that she has signed 
with Wiesbaden and announces her intention to ap- 
pear in America this season. 


——_@—— 
“Miss FANNie BLooMFIEetp Z1ecter, the singer, 


says the esteemed Times, “arrived on the Impera- 
tor.” Aside from the fact that she is Mrs. and not 
Miss, that her name is Zeisler and not Ziegler, and 
that she is a pianist, and not a singer, the notice 
in the esteemed Times is finically correct. 


a 

Or 153 performances given by the Braunschweig 
Opera last season, twenty-two were works of Wag- 
ner, and the circumstance gains additional signifi- 
cance when it is mentioned that while “Walkire” 
had four representations, “Schanspieldirektor” had 
eleven, Is the Wagner bubble bursting in the Ger- 
man provinces ? 

_—— oS - 

Kaiser Witnetm now wishes his officers to give 
their commands in musical tones and not with the 
raucous, snarling velps that used to distinguish the 
“Attention,” “March” and “Halt” of the Herren 
Obersts, Feld Marschalis and Premier Lieutenants. 
Perhaps gazoos and singing the orders would im- 


prove matters even more. 
° i 
Parts Comoedia states in no uncertain terms that 


Mary Garden “has not the slightest conception of 
French style and taste or comprehension of French 
works.” Perhaps not; and Comoedia ought to 
know. But why was Miss Garden kept so long at 
the Opera Comique? Was it because she is. an 
American? Parisian audiences applauded her. Per- 
haps Paris audiences, like New York audiences, ap- 
plaud anything and everything, but we doubt it, for 
it has been reported that the French listeners have 
hissed on occasions when they were displeased. We 


are not aware that they ever hissed Miss Garden. 
Therefore they probably liked her. But if she 
knows nothing about French style or French works, 


‘ why did they like her and why was she not hissed? 


We confess that we cannot fathom the matter and 
most reluctantly give it up, important though it is. 
— 4 


Fritz SturRMFELS, a Leipsic tenor, was drowned 
at Tegerusee, Bavaria, last Wednesday. Leo 
Slezak was in the same boat with Sturmfels, but 
saved himself by clinging to the overturned craft. 
Sturmfels is known to Americans through having 
sung the leading male role last winter in “Baron 
Trenk” at the New York Casino, and on tour. 


6 

DowaGer QuEEN Marcuenrita, of Italy, claims 
to have discovered a blind composer named Grin- 
naldi, “who is greater than Verdi.” Meaning no 
offense to Her Majesty, it is a safe speculation that 
the newly found genius will turn out to be as mar- 
velous as all the “second Carusos” who have 
bobbed up—and down again—during the past de- 


cade or so. 
——_@——_— 


MapaME Pavtova, if it is true that she slapped 
her dancing partner’s face, should not be blamed 
too harshly. Possibly she was administering a pat 
of praise, and Madame Pavlova is avowedly tem- 
peramental. If she slaps as entrancingly as she 
dances, Herr Novikoff, the slapee, should have 
turned the other cheek, instead of telling about the 
incident. He is but a poor cavalier. 

sana oes 

Straws, showing which way the wind is blow- 
ing, and supporting something which the Musi- 
caL Courter has been saying for a long time: 
Puccini, in a recent interview, said, “All the 
theories there are amount to nothing without the 
one essential element of music—melody.” Paul 
Dukas, in a newspaper talk, held that “The com- 
poser who will triumph is-the one who will give us 
twenty measures of melody—good and original 
melody.” 


Jenny Linp called “Tannhauser” a work without 
melody, and ultra Wagnerians reproach it with 
having too much melody. Fréken Lind further- 
more alluded to “Tannhauser” as a “wretched” 
opera, which assuredly it is not. However, one can- 
not help feeling curious as to what the result would 
have been had Wagner handled the “Parsifal” 
legend at the time he wrote “Tannhauser” and vice 
versa, The truth is that the “Tannhauser subject is 
bigger than the kind of music to which it was set 


by Wagner. 
conenamaee perenne 


Tue Edward MacDowell Memorial Association 
will give a music festival on the Forest Pageant 
Stage in the Town Hall, Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
August 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1913. The Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra and the Peterboro MacDowell Choral 
Club under the direction of E. G. Hood will be 
assisted by the following artists: Hazel Milliken of 
Nashua, Mrs. Monica Graham Stultz of Chicago, 
Charles Hackett of New York, Harold Henry of 
Chicago and Reinald Werrenrath of New York. A 
feature of the festival will be a program of Ameri- 
can compositions conducted by the composers. 

een peeenene 

One of the many newspaper comments about a 
recent Musicat Courter editorial is this one from 
the Rochester Post Express: “An American im- 
presario who has just returned from Europe, 
whither he journeyed to engage singers for opera 
in this country, complains of the graft in musical 
circles there and tells of agents for singers who pay 
liberally for a chance to appear in the smaller opera 
houses. Commenting on this statement, the Mu- 
stcaL Courter pertinently asks why the impresario 
could not have engaged his singers in this country, 
and whether he would have engaged the same sing- 
ers if they had presented themselves as candidates 
here without the eclat of European operatic engage- 
ments.” 


——, 
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GRAFT. 


Graft! It is a good word, that—a useful word. 
It covers a multitude of sins. From the millionaire 
grafter who misappropriates public funds or dis- 
poses of his right to vote, to the poor little half 
starved music teacher who recommends a worthless 
piano to her pupil, or the parents of her pupil, for 
the sake of a paltry ten dollar commission, is a long 
step in point of dollars and danger, but not an inch 
of difference in the matter of honesty, nor, indeed, 
in the matter of self excuse and the stilling of the 
personal conscience. 

Both alike are thieves, yet both alike would be 
grossly insulted were they compared to the shop- 
lifter, the pickpocket or the yeggman. Yet, after 
all, which is more to be admired—the respectable 
gtafter who sits in his office at ease, making con- 
tracts which put a certain amount of the public 
money entrusted to his care into his own pocket, or 
the highwayman or burglar who takes his life in 
his hand, whose courage and coolness are tested 
anew at every fresh exploit? 

A few hundred years ago this highwayman 
would have become a ruling lord or baron, living in 
his fortress on some hill and swooping down into 
the valley at the head of his armed troop to over- 
come in hand to hand combat the bodyguard of some 
journeying potentate for the sake of gaining pos- 
session of his money chest and jewels. All over 
Europe these castles and fortresses of the robber 
baron stand as a record of those dangerous times. 
We are shown them today, picturesque ruins, and 
we certainly are filled with no sense of horror or 
disgust at the lives that were led by their builders. 
Yet they were nothing but ordinary thieves, 
adorned with that respectability which belongs to 
power and money success. 

And the other, the grafter who works with his 
brain and not with his hands, who needs but that 
courage which is necessary to the defiance of one’s 
own conscience,—where will you find his proto- 
type in the olden time? Of what class is he the 
direct descendent? Surely no other than the tip 
receiving menial and servant, the servile hanger on 
at court, the low bred rascal who would perform 
any service “for a consideration !” 

And how far have these abuses entered into the 
world of art? In the “good old days” the life of 
the artist was subject entirely to the protection of 
those on high. In the theater and on the concert 
platform the manager or agent acted always in 
accordance with orders received from those in 
power, and was paid accordingly. To gain recog- 
nition as a great actor one had to stand always at 
the service of the king and the members of the 
court, and for an actress to arrive at the front 
ranks was almost invariably a matter of personal 
laxity of morals. 

This has changed today, and, one may fairly 
say, changed for the better; for money has largely 
taken the place of immorality and it is possible to 
“buy one’s self in” by a simple exchange of hard 
cash but with an entire preservation of any per- 
sonal standard of morals, no matter how high that 
standard may be. It has changed for the better, 
for one may today go up to the top on mere merit 
alone with a perfectly clean personal conscience 
and without ever having paid a cent of purchase 
money. 

And if, in some cases, money has been paid, or 
may be paid, whose fault is that? Who brought 
such a condition to life? Who first induced the 
publisher to receive money for the publication of a 
book or a piece of music? Who first led the con- 
ductor or manager to accept a bribe for the per- 
formance of a new work? And who, if you please, 
made it possible for an artist with money to get 
quickly before the public? 

Was it the publishers? The conductors? The 
managers? Did they advertise for “fools with 
money” willing to part with it for the sake of a 
little personal gratification? Of course not! No 
such thing took place. The fault, if fault there 





is, lies entirely with the artists themselves; it lies 
with their inordinate conceit, with their no less in- 
ordinate impatience. 

Impatience and conceit are among the great evils 
of our times. The day has passed when the com- 
poser would wait patiently to have his work pub- 
lished and performed, when the artist would wait 
patiently for an appearance before the public, or 
would be content to appear before a small public 
and depend upon personal talent, ability and merit 
for gradual advancement. They have money, they 
have conceit, they are impatient of the slow climb- 
ing of the ladder, and they take the easy way and 
“buy themselves in.” 

And are the receivers of this purchase money 
gtafters? Is there no precedent for this practice 
in acknowledged and accepted methods of ordinary 
business life? How about the young man of 
wealth who buys himself an interest in some busi- 
ness and becomes thereby automatically a director 
or an officer of the company, without the effort of 
climbing up the slow ladder of promotion on merit? 
We see that done every day. It is a common, or- 
dinary business practice and it never occurs to any 
one to criticize it, or to associate it with graft, ex- 
cept those whose rise is slow, or who remain for- 
ever at the bottom of the ladder in subordinate 
positions without either large influence or large in- 
comes. 

But who are these? Are they men of energy 
and initiative, men of large ideas and independent 
resource, men who can bring something to the 
business, whose suggestions are sought after, who 
can drive themselves and others to efficient and 
tireless effort and who would be genuinely missed 
were they to leave their positions? Of course not! 
That sort of man gets up or gets out! He is not 
the sort to be kept down, and if he is not appre- 
ciated in one position he very soon seeks another 
or strikes out for himself. 

And so we get at two facts of ordinary business 
methods so widespread and universal that they can 
scarcely be refuted or denied: I. The custom of 
arriving quickly at an exalted position by purchase; 
II, the fact that this custom in no wise interferes 
with gradual rise of merit. 

And what has this to do with music? Every- 
thing! For the business of music is like any other 
business, and its methods are like the methods of 
any other business. Not only talent, but energy, 
initiative, large ideas, independent resource and 
driving power are as necessaty to success in music 
as they are necessary to success in any mercantile 
business. And they are manifested in a way less 
different than one would naturally suppose. 

Any one who long has been closely associated 
with the business side of the music world can 
easily call to mind the failure of more than one 
apparently great talent simply because of some 
lack of balance in mental or physical make up. 
Some are too lazy ever to succeed and are in a 
continued state of unpreparedness, which renders 
their talent, no matter how exalted it may be, use- 
less for any practical purpose; some are hopelessly 
one sided and insist upon presenting programs 
which no audience will accept, or, applying this to 
the world of opera, they insist upon singing only 
roles in which no manager can use them; and some 
are so inordinately conceited, so taken with them- 
selves and their own talents that nothing is good 
enough for them and they refuse every offer, 
always waiting for something “worthy of their 
genius,” 

We all know these types, and they are found just 
as often in the business world as they are in the art 
world ; and in the one as often as in the other these 
faults keep a man or a woman down, whether they 
have money or not! For money can buy a start, but 
it cannot assure success! That depends solely and 
entirely upon personal talent and qualifications. And 
it must be added that in the world of art, as in the 
world of business, there is a growing reluctance to 
allow young people to “buy themselves in.” Man- 


agers, both of concert and of opera, are exceedingly 
careful about launching any artist before the pub- 
lic, no matter how much money the artist may con- 
trol, unless there is some definite evidence of a 
reasonable chance of success. 

The proof of this may be sought in the actual re- 
sults which are open to investigation by any one who 
is curious enough to go into it. The proof is sim 
ply that very few incompetents ever get before the 
public ; and would this be the case if managers in- 
discriminately accepted money in exchange for a 
public appearance from all comers? Certainly not! 
If that were the case we would have an endless suc- 
cession of worthless artists thrust upon us, just as 
happens in certain European centers where artists 
have adopted the custom of simply renting a hall 
and exhibiting their insufficiencies before a dead- 
head audience, where also an artist may make a 
debut in opera by simply buying up all the seats in 
the house for the single performance at which they 
appear. 

Whispers are circulated every now and then of 
such scandals in our own opera houses, but the re- 
sults seem to disprove them. The fact is that we 
have good opera and that, to be so, it must be run 
on some fairly honest basis. It is whispered also at 
times that some certain artist has been recommended 
for an engagement on the understanding that he or 
she will turn over half of the salary to the con 
ductor or manager who recommends them. But 
such accusations are always vague whisperings 
which never lead to any succinct statement. There- 
fore they should be doubted. There may be some 
abuses—no doubt there are—but they are impos 
sible to get at, and are certainly very great excep 
tions to the rule, for the reason, as already stated, 
that such abuses, if widespread, would inevitably 
lead to bad opera, which has not been the case. (The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating!) 

Now the same rule applies to the concert stage ; 
there may be abuses, but it is not very clear where 
they lie, except, perhaps, in the minds of impatient 
young artists who are unwilling to climb the ladde: 
slowly, and attribute the success of others to “graft,” 
“influence” or “money.” But it must be seen at a 
glance that it is unreasonable for these young artists, 
with no reputation to speak of, and quite unknown 
to the musical public at large, to expect some mil 
lionaire manager to speculate with them, laying out 
the immense amount of money necessary for adver 
tising and other expenses, on the chance that they 
may make good, that the fickle and uncertain pub 
lic may accept them. 

No doubt, in such a case, it is a good thing for the 
artist to have money, just as it is a good thing for a 
voung man destined to a business career to have 
money. But in both cases merit is also an essential 
A manager will not exploit an artist with money but 
no merit any more than the directors of a mercantile 
business will permit a man who has money but no 
merit to become an officer or to hold any responsibl 
position in the company. But in either case the use 
of this money for one’s personal advancement is no 
crime, nor is it a crime on the part of those who 
accept it. 

Tue Musicar Courter does not wish to appear 
to be upholding or condoning any system of graft, 
and is as ready now as it always has been to fight 
any manifest abuse. But is there any abuse here? 
If so it is difficult to know just where to look for ‘t 
It is certainly not very plainly visible or very clear 
ly manifest. Undoubtedly it is hard for those who 
lack means to push themselves forward, but their 
road is not barred, and they are no worse off than 
the thousands who lack even the necessary means to 
get an education. 

But that there is any widespread graft in the 
world of music we do not believe, nor do we be 
lieve that there is any single case of real efficiency 
which has been kept down in spite of every effort to 
win recognition! If there is such an one let us 


hear of it. 
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QUESTIONS OF NOTATION. 


The reason why there is still some confusion 
about the tempered scale in the minds of a num- 
ber of violinists is because our notation is anti- 
quated. In writing music on paper we employ 
signs which were invented to represent a tonal 
system which no longer exists. If music students 
will get it into their heads, once and for all time, 
that the tonal system for which all civilized music 
from Bach to the present day is written consists of 
twelve sounds only in each octave, and no more, 
they will be saved a lot of confusion of thought. 
When the tempered scale was established there 
should have been inventd a notation to suit it. As 
it is, we still go on writing C sharp or D flat, as 
the case may be, for one and the same note. We 
should have had a notation which had only one 
sign for the one sound. 

How confusing it is to every one but an experi- 
enced musician to read the sound G written as A 
double flat or F double sharp, as well as plain G. 
Yet it is inconceivable to a composer, who knows 
the existing relations between any two notes and 
among them all, to consider F double sharp or A 
double flat as any other sounds than G. 

Not long ago we heard a violinist say that he 
played F double sharp somewhat sharper than G. 
He seemed much surprised to learn that the G, 
being a tempered scale major third above the D 
sharp or E flat, was already considerably sharper 
than the major third he would have to play to get 
a good, strong resultant tone, known among violin- 
ists as Tartini tones, after the name of the famous 
violinist, who rediscovered them in 1754. If he 
could have played that sharp F double sharp with 
a D sharp a major third below it he would have 
had to raise the D sharp considerably before he 
could produce the resultant tone two octaves be- 
low the D sharp. The D sharp so obtained would 
be horribly out of tune as a fourth with the A flat 
or G sharp above it. It would be an intolerable 
Pythagorean third with the B, which ought to be a 
major third below it. If the B was raised to make 
an agreeable major third with the D sharp, then 
the E a fourth above it would have to be raised a 
rood deal to make it in tune, as a perfect fourth 
with the B below it. And of course, if the E was 
raised the A would also have to be raised to make 
it in tune with the E, and the result would be that 
the whole violin would be tuned up considerably 
sharper than the standard A to which the instru- 
ments are tuned at the beginning. 

In the slow movement of the “Emperor” piano 
concerto Beethoven has deliberately written G in- 
stead of F double sharp as the leading note, which 
makes the major third above the bass D sharp in 
the chord of the dominant seventh of G sharp 
minor. Beethoven may have had premonitions 
that the first violins, for which the note is written, 
would play F double sharp sharper than the correct 
third belonging to the tempered scale. So he wrote 
(;, and violinists play G, which is in tune accord- 

r to the intervals of the tempered scale. In this 
case it was not Beethoven who was wrong, but our 
antiquated system of notation. The passage might 
have been written in A flat minor, as well as in G 
sharp minor. In our system the result would have 
Beethoven therefore 
wrote one note, the G, for the A flat minor nota- 


} 


been absolutely the same 


tion, instead of F double sharp, which is the cor 
rect notation for G sharp minor. But, as we said 
before, Beethoven may have been afraid that vio- 
linists would play some weird note that had no 
part in the tempered system for which all his har- 
inony was written. He may only have aimed at 
clearness of notation. In any case, however, the 
fact remains that Beethoven has written G to take 
the place of F double sharp, and has written it 
too for the violin and not for the piano, which has 


no alternative note. 
Speaking of the piano, we must remind violin- 
ists that it is not harmony which is bound in chains 








by the fixed intervals of the keyboard, but it is 
the piano which has been limited to the intervals 
of the tempered scale. Violinists often talk as if 
the pianist was in harmonic fetters, and as if string 
players alone had the power of harmonic experi- 
ment. String players have the harmonic freedom 
which has been the common property of the middle 
ages, antiquity, and the remotest past. But our 
modern tonal art in all its magnificent scope of 
elaborate harmonies for unlimited masses of per- 
formers has become possible only with the advent 
of the tempered scale. The piano is tuned in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the tempered scale. 
The practical result is that if a chord is not right 
on the piano it is not right in our system of har- 
mony. If the intonation of the piano cannot give 
it then our accepted system of notation cannot re- 
cord it. 

The most cultured, the most scientific, the most 
imaginative nations of antiquity produced tonal 
systems by the dozen. But they were all blind 
alleys or mazes leading nowhere. They were 
abandoned one and all as soon as the tempered 
scale set up the Jacob’s ladder to the harmonic 
paradise. And it is merely returning to the dis- 
carded systems of the past for violinists—a few 
of them—to have anything whatsoever to do with 
any note not to be found in the tempered scale— 
in other words, on the piano. 

Let us transpose the Beethoven passage quoted 
above. Instead of G sharp minor let us put it in 
A minor, That would make G sharp as the leading 
note, which makes the major third in the chord of 
the dominant seventh of A minor. Well, A flat is 
absolutely the same sound as G sharp. According 
to our present system of notation it would be con- 
fusing to us to read a chord with A flat written 
instead of G sharp, that is all. In actual practice, 
however, the tempered scale demands that a chord 
written B sharp, F flat, F double sharp (or A 
double flat) and C, will sound exactly like the 
chord of C major, which it is in all but the notation. 

The whole confusion results from our system of 
using the letters of the alphabet in naming our in- 
tervals. From A up to C is always some kind of 
third, because the letters of the alphabet run A, 
B, C. It matters not how many accidentals we add 
to the A and the C. The interval is always a third. 
From A to C is a minor third; from A to C sharp 
is a major third; from A flat to C is also a major 
third; from A flat to C sharp is an augmented 
third; from A to C flat is a diminished third. 

Now while these notes remain alphabetically the 
same, they are very different notes in actual sound 
when the accidentals are added. Music should 
have a system of notation with one sign for one 
sound. This altering of the letters of the alphabet 
with signs is at best a makeshift. 

Let us hasten to add that we shall never attempt 
to furnish a new system of musical notation, or 
propose a new language in place of the imperfect 
medium through which Shakespeare gave his 
thoughts to humanity. For the system that has 
grown up slowly will last long and change very 
gradually. In time to come there may be a nota- 
tion which is as simple in representing the inter- 
vals of the tempered scale on paper as the keyboard 
of the piano is in showing the actual notes to the 
eve. 

The future may also have in store for our de- 
scendants a tonal system with more than twelve 
notes to the octave. At present, however, we only 
have twelve, and we have no means of represent- 
ing more than twelve in our notation. 

When the first scale began to be named in the 
middle ages the first seven letters of the alphabet 
were chosen to stand for the seven notes which 
are today represented by the white notes of the 
piano. From time to time another and another 
note was added, until all the whole tone intervals 
had a semitone between them. Instead of giving 
names to the new intervals, however, the old names 








were left undisturbed and sharps and flats were 
made to do duty. The note between G and A was 
sometimes called G sharp and sometimes A flat. It 
should have had a name of its own, which would 
have avoided a lot of confusion. Imagine a city 
named after the manner of our musical notes. 

Supposing the city fathers of New York, for in- 
stance, had given no name to the avenue between 
Third and Madison avenue, making it necessary to 
indicate Lexington avenue as the first avenue east 
of Madison, or the first avenue west of Third. How 
do the names Madison avenue flat or Third ave- 
nue sharp sound? Are they not cumbersome and 
unsatisfactory as names beside the single name 
Lexington? Yet that is precisely the failing of our 
system of notation. We have no names for the 
notes between the white keys of the piano—the 
piano keyboard representing for the time being our 
tempered scale. We have to call the black notes 
Madison avenue flat or Third avenue sharp; that 
is to say, C sharp or D flat, D sharp or E flat, F 
sharp or G flat, G sharp or A flat, A sharp or B 
flat. It is a roundabout and clumsy way of indi- 
cating the sounds, but it answers. 

If the traveler, however, gets it into his head 
that Madison avenue flat is a shade farther east 
than Lexington, or that Third avenue sharp is a 
trifle farther west than Madison avenue flat, he 
will find no street to walk in unless he pulls down 
the houses and fashions a thoroughfare for his own 
peculiar topographical exigencies. And the player 
who tries to make a sound somewhere between F 
sharp and G, or between C double sharp and D 
sharp, or who tries to make F double sharp diff- 
erent from G, or B double flat different from A, 
is only butting his head against the stone walls of 
all the great masters’ tonal edifices. 

We must make the most of our cumbersome 
notation, but remember that the tonal system itself 
is entirely free from the confusion of the notation. 
The cogs of the wheel are all alike; any cog will 
fit in any groove. But to alter any of the cogs 
ever so slightly will cause the whole machinery to 
jam. 

Some eighteen years ago or so Thelwell of Lon- 
don brought out his improved system of notation 
in which there was either a line or a space for 
each note and from which all sharps and flats were 
eliminated. Of course, it was not accepted by the 
world. No new language or ready made system 
is ever accepted. It must grow. We must put up 
with our language, which gives us the same sound 
for tail and tale, though the meanings differ. And 
we must tolerate a musical notation which makes G 
double sharp, A, and B double flat sound alike. In 
fact, we could write any composition on any one 
line of the staff did we but use enough accidentals 
to raise or lower the note to the required pitch. 
a Conan oe 


Ir is announced that the much discussed work of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and Pietro Mascagni, “Paris- 
ina,” will be produced simultaneously in Milan and 
Paris, though even the approximate date for the 
production is not mentioned. The scenery is to be 
designed by an Italian painter of repute, Gaetano 
Previati. The publication of all these details so far 
in advance reminds us of a certain opera singer, who, 
preparing to sing “Salome,” had’ the color of each 
individual veil of the seven decided upon long before 
she knew two notes of the role. After all, the suc- 
cess of “Parisina” will depend solely and alone upon 
the book of d’Annunzio, whose latest play “La Pi- 
sanelle” could not be bolstered into success in spite of 
the money spent on gorgeous scenery, costumes and 
actors, and upon the music of Mascagni, who wrote 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” & great many years ago and 
has been producing only echoes of that work ever 
since. . 

eee, Seed 

Mayor Gaynor now attends outdoor ragtime 
concerts given by the Subway Band. Each man to 
his taste, as the French say so tersely and truly. 
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PARIS AS SHE IS. 


We are in receipt of the following letter, which 
we admire for its frankness, its ability to argue 
without abusing, and its generally enthusiastic and 
breezy tone, which shows that Mr. Shea is a man 
very much alive and greatly in the thick of things 
contemporary : 

To The Musical Courier: 
Hotel des Thermes and Richelieu, } 
Luchon, July 25, 1913. 

Isn't there a tendency in the Musica 
more especially in the letters of its Paris correspondents, 
to decry French musical art and artists? Thus, a couple 
of months ago, my good friend, Frank Patterson, wrote 
that such a valuable operatic work as the somewhat recent 
“Berenice” wil never be appreciated or understood by “a 
people so given over to froth and frivolity as the French.” 

Is it because the French like melodious music such as 
Massenet’s (which Mr. Patterson says is not melody) that 
they must be judged frivolous and incapable of under- 
standing “more serious” music? Then must the Germans, 
whose musical understanding is never questioned in the 
Musicat Courter or elsewhere, be frivolous also? Think 
of it: in Germany in 1912 the meiodious and hackneyed 
“Mignon” had more performances than any other operatic 
work save one! And Bizet's “Carmen” is sung more often 
in the Fatherland than the works of Wagner! And these 
two operas are products of poor, frothy France. 

Moreover, my excellent Patterson communicates this 
opinion of some disappointed French composer: “Had 
‘Tristan’ been composed in France, it would never have 
lived.” This seems absurd. Haven't the majority of living 
French works been brought out in France, and don’t they 
form part of the current French repertory? 

“Pelleas and Melisande” is written in a new musical 
formula, on a gloomy subject and is not apt to appeal to 
“frivolous” people. Yet wasn’t it staged and made known 
to the world in France? 

I admire Frank Patterson’s generally level headed think- 
ing and clear writing, but he appears to me to be out of 
sympathy and understanding with the French. 

Moreover, in the Musicat Courter of July 2 the pres- 
ent Paris correspondent (I presume) writes, without sig- 
nature, that: “A great vocal artist in Paris is so rare a 
thing that to hear one there is thrillful.’’ (And the great 
one he did hear was a German woman.) He affirms also 
that France is at present so busy “boosting France”—i. ¢., 
French musical works—that nothing musical will be in 
teresting there until France ceases this foolish occupation. 
Lord ha’ mercy! According to one Paris correspondent, 
the French cannot comprehend and do neglect the valuable 
compositions of French musicians; according to a later 
correspondent, France is too much absorbed in encouraging 
her home art products. 

However, in any event, why shouldn't France boost 
things French? More power to her! It’s an exhilarating 
spectacle. If she herself doesn’t encourage and acclaim the 
efforts of her artists, who else will? And, pray, what in 
centive to create will animate and spur on her children? 
The hope of being “boosted” by some other more appre 
ciative country? Hardly. And what is America doing with 
her $10,000 prize operas, her Manuscript Societies, her 
“opera in English” slogan, etc.? Why, she’s “boosting” 
America, to be sure, and jolly right of her! Boost away, 
then, France admiree, and, out of many efforts, one more 
French masterwork will appear. 

But, to resume: Were it not better that a Paris corre 
spondent should sympathize with the French and under 
stand and like them and their ways of thought? Or, if 
France and the French are so hopelessly behind in the mat 
ter of musical art and effort, why have a correspondent 
there at all? And why print the advertisements of Parisian 
music teachers, if by so doing the Musica Courter en 
courages American music and vocal students to grope hope 
lessly for the truth that your correspondents say is not to 
be found in “darkest Paris”? 

Yours sincerely, 


Courter, and 


Grorce E. Saea 

The Musicat Courter is an open forum, and it 
has always been our principle to permit our cor- 
respondents and our readers to express their views 
with freedom, of course within certain limits. 

As to the tendency which Mr. Shea finds in the 
Musicat Courier to decry French musical art and 
artists, that may be to some extent true of the 
art, but it is certainly not true of the artists, for we 
freely accord our admiration to all great artists 
wherever they may be found, and among them is 
Mrs. Shea, who is French, and whose perfect art 
has more than once been praised in our columns. 

Mr. Patterson has decried French insularity and 
the tendency to encourage the budding composer in- 
discriminately, and he has done this consistently with 
the sole object in view of warning America against 
the adoption of a sim‘lar course. The slogan of 


the Musicat Courter in this matter is the same as 
that of America’s greatest composer, Edward A. 
MacDowell: “Give the American an equal chance 
with the foreigner, but weigh his works by an equal 
standard irrespective of nationality!” And it will 
be remembered that MacDowell never willingly con- 
sented to have his works appear on a program of 
compositions “by American composers only.” There 
is but one test: Would you play the work if the 
composer were a foreigner and an utter stranger? 
Then why play it because he happens to be an Amer- 
ican in America or a Frenchman in France? 

As to Mr. Osgood’s statement that ‘“‘a great vocal 
artist in Paris ig-a rare thing,” can Mr. Shea deny 
the truth of that? The great French artists are 
abroad during most of the winter season. The 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Since the completed opera, words and 
music, must be submitted to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs before August 
I, 1914, and the time for such a work is 
relatively short, the librettos to be sub- 
mitted for the Musical Courier prize must 
be received by us before October 31, 1913; 
and the prize will, if possible, be awarded 
before November 30, 1913. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the 
author. The Musical Courier arsogates to 
itself no rights of any kind whatsoever. In 
order that the requisite anonymity should 
be preserved, the name of the author of the 
winning libretto will be made public, but 
not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, The Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that 
the Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 











grand season of May and June affords an oppor 
tunity to hear them, but it is only fair to term their 
appearances in Paris “rare.” 

And as to Mr. Shea's final conclusion that the 
truth is not to be found in “darkest Paris,” that is 
surely a very wrong interpretation of the Paris let- 
ters which have appeared these many years in the 
Musicat Courier. 
has been called particularly to the value of Paris as 
a place for music study. There are a large number 
of excellent teachers there, including our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Shea; there are endless opportunities 
for hearing the standard French and Italian operas ; 
there are many orchestral concerts; and, above all, 
there is atmosphere, that most invaluable adjunct 
to any study of art which may not be neglected. 

Fiut, with all this, we feel it our duty to tell our 
readers the truth as we see it. Our correspondents 
may be wrong at times—it is human to err—but they 


On several occasions attention 


do faithfully give a picture of things as they appear 
to them, and more than that it would be unreason- 
able to expect. 


ae NE we 

More than merely interesting is this quotation 
from Henry T. Finck’s scintillating Evening Post 
feuilleton of last Saturday: 

Did Verdi like Wagner's operas? is a question often 
asked, The best answer to it is supplied by Felix Philippi, 
who relates in the Berlin Tageblatt how he once met the 
master, and had a talk with him. Once, when break- 
fasting at the Hotel Milan, he heard some one improvise 
on the piano. It was only seven o'clock, and he asked the 
head waiter if piano playing was allowed at that early 
hour. “Not as a rule,” the waiter replied, “but we make an 
exception with Verdi.” Philippi found no difficulty in 
getting introduced to the maestro, who was at that time 
eighty-six years old. In course of the conversation Verdi 
said to his visitor: “You are a German, and as such, of 
course, an admirer of Wagner?” “An enthusiastic one,” 
replied Philippi; and Verdi replied: “It is right for you 
to honor your master, for he is one of the greatest men of 


great 


genius. He has dispensed happiness and has made the 
world a present of treasures of immeasurable and imper 
ishable value. That I, as an Italian, do not understand al! 
of it, will comprehend; we know little 
German mythology, with its gods and fates and giants and 
dwarfs. But I am still young,” he added with a smile, 


you too about 


“and am trying incessantly to penetrate more deeply into 
the sublime 
many 


Wagner's creations. I owe them 
Of his works the one which 
‘Tristan. 
Before this gigantic edifice I always stand with astonish- 


region of 
hours of exaltation 
admiration is 


has always excited my supreme 


ment and awe, and I cannot yet comprehend how a human 


; 


being could have tmagimed and achieved such a work.” 


Putte Hace tells us in the Boston Herald that 
“Parsifal” is not the only attraction at the London 
Coliseum, for “there also are Lipinski’s Forty Dog 
and Lasso Comedy 
Acrobats and a Musical Waldo 


whistles ‘at the piano’ and Constance Driver and 


Experts, 
Bianca 


Comedians, Rope 


Clown. 


Margaret Cooper ‘oblige’ with selections from a 
repertoire.” And Philip adds: “Thus is the centen 
ary of Wagner's birth year honored in London. 
Perhaps Cosima Wagner is less sensitive than 
when she screamed against the production at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and against Mr. Say 
age’s version. Or does she now receive a royalty 


from London ?” 


inna 

Pustisner Max Eschig, of Paris, is authority 
for the information that Giulio Gatti-Casazza has 
arranged for the first New York representation of 
“Julien” at the Metropolitan next February, with a 
cast and conductor calculated to realize the inten- 
tions of the composer in a way not possible any 
where else in the world. Caruso will sing the title 
role, Geraldine Farrar the leading woman’s role- 
first called Louise and having five other different 
designations in the course of the opera—and the 
leading baritone part will be sung by Dinh Gilly 
Toscanini will conduct. Charpentier plans to go to 
New York the first performance—and no 
wonder. 


to see 


The True Suffragette. 


(With apologies to Gilbert, music to be found in “P 
tience.” ) 
If you want a receipt for that popular mystery 
Known to the world as a True Suffragette 
Take all the 


Rattle "em off to a tune that will fret 


unterrified women of history 


The Jael who tent-pegged the head of old Sisera 
Oracle maidens of primitive creeds, 

Revealing the futyge from sacrifice-viscera 
lruthful Cassandra whom nobody heeds; 

The 
Led ‘em to battle ‘gainst legions of Rome 

And Catherine of Russia and Catherine di Medici 


Boadicea for whom Britons bled as she 


Reddening the pages of History's tome; 


The grim Bloody Mary, whose name is traditional, 
Giving to martyrs their favorite ambition all 
Militant Joan of Orleans and of prophecy, 
Not a one here who should meet with a scoff, I sec 


Add a Moll 


tarbara Frietchie to make it a go; 


Pitcher to sweeten the show 
Take of these elements all that is fusible 
Melt ‘em all down in a pipkin or crucible; 
Set ‘em to 
And a True Suffragette 


simmer, and take off the scum 
is the residwam 
Chorus—Yes, yes, yes, yes; 
A True Suffragette is the residuum 


New York Mai 
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Organists’ Convention at Ocean Grove, August 4-9. 


nost every State in the Union began 

we, N. J., early Monday morning, 

» Sixth Annual Convention of the 

sociation of Organists. The was 
in Grove last year also, and was a very success- 
since that time the has been 
disastrous difficulties and it was thought for 
their meeting this year would be a struggle. 
proved groundless, and much to the 
the many enthusiastic workers, the 
celled both in numbers and spirit any previous 
f the organists. The Ocean Grove Campmeet- 
over to the organists the large 


convention 


association 


however 


tustaction of 


jation turned 


with its famous big organ, and every person 
ned his and her arms to the visitors during 

re. At every meeting the better fel- 

vork ether spirit were noticeably prominent 
he attending organists showed that their heart- 


was directed toward boosting for a bigger and 
During the week interesting pro- 
en daily, and important topics were dis 


ciation. 


which was called to order at 2 o'clock 
I August 4, 
than have ever before been assembled at 
the convention, and the good fellowship 


fonday, was attended by 


was generally alluded to. 

llard, president of the Ocean Grove Associa- 
ddress of welcome to the organists and for- 
guests of the little city. He said 
hoped they would come again next year, 
: pleasure to entertain such a body of real 


\ 
i them as 


Christopher Marks responded to Dr 
addressing the convention, delivered the 
welcome and complimented the members 

rsistent efforts and important strides taken 
that was to follow the welcoming speech of 
was necessarily omitted, owing to the fact 
who was to talk on “The Re- 


ous Endeavor,” was unable to get 


peaker, Dr. Vance 
so the organists adjourned to the First 
Asbury Park and listened to a pleas 
H. Turner, organist of Trinity Meth 


Mass. Mr. Turner was thor- 


Musica, Courtsr by Delmas Photo Ca., 


oughly at home at the huge organ. The comp ete program 
is as follows: 

Sonata in E flat minor, op. 
Evening Song 

Allegro, first symphony. 


.«» HH. W. Parker 
....E. C, Bairstow 
.. A. Maquaire 


DR, J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS, 
President of the National Association of Organists. 


Concert Caprice 
Nocturne in A flat. 
Tone poem, Finlandia. 


.«seeessEdward Kreiser 
error. ae 
Jean Sibelius 


Newark, N. J 


A general reception was held at 8 p m. in the Arlington 
Hotel. 
Tuespay Morninc. 


When the morning meeting was called to order on Tues- 
day, the members adjourned to the Grove Temple, which 
is smaller than the Auditorium and better adapted to the 
uses of the organists. About 300 of the organists and their 
friends were present and the morning was given over to 
the discussion and reading of papers pertaining to church 
music. 

Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, organist of the South Re- 
form Church of New York City, was introduced by the 
president as the first speaker of the morning. He read a 
paper on the “Essential Elements of Churchly Music.” Dr. 
Richardson is a musician of international reputation and 
has spent many years in the Southern Cathedral, in London. 
Besides being a musician, he is also well known in literary 
work and has a degree from Oxford University. The 
keynote of his paper was, “In every undertaking consider 
the end,” and he presented it in a pleasing manner. He 
said that church music was a part of the worship as wel! 
as the sermon, and that it was essential for music to be 
of such a nature that it would touch the heart and uplift 
the soul. He spoke of the monotone and of the chant and 
told something of the derivation of the chant from the 
monotone. At the conclusion of Dr. Richardson’s paper 
a question box discussion was started and he was asked to 
give a practical demonstration of the monotone, which he 
did. He was roundly applauded. This practical demon- 
stration was given primarily to show that the English lan- 
guage is just as adaptable as Latin for the rendition of 
chants. 

Dr. J. S. Van Cleve, of New York, was given the plat- 
form following Dr. Richardson and spoke on the “Devel- 
opment of Spiritual Music of the Church.” Dr. Van Cleve 
opened his talk by comparing the church to the restaurant 
and said that restaurants, no matter of what grade, are 
to provide food for the body and peace to the nerves just 
as the church is to provide solemn satisfaction to the soul 
and to bring it through its Christly food into close connec- 
tion with God. He continued with an earnest plea for the 
church music to get away from the light, namby-pamby, 
sugar water airs and in their place have solemn pieces full 
of tragic earnestness and spiritual rest. Dr. Van Cleve 
also said that the music formed a large part of the cere- 
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monies, and that singers should take a suitable text just 
the same as the minister does. The mission of a church 
singer should be to touch the soul and not to show off his 
and her voice, as many church singers seem to think they 
should do. Every church singer, according to Dr. Van 
Cleve, is a failure who does not recall the solemn weakness 
of life and make every listener thrill with personal devo- 
tion and solemn thought. 

Dr. Van Cleve has written several works on various 
lines, musical and otherwise. At the conclusion of his 
talk he was loudly cheered. 

Henrietta Osborn Crane, of Baltimore, followed with 
a paper on the “Advantages of a Vested Choir,” tel - 
ing what help they could be to the congregation in singing. 
She declared that the voices of men and boys are better 
alone than when mixed with women’s voices, because the 
contrast of the voices destroys the quality. Miss Crane 
spoke from the standpoint of an Episcopal church organ- 
ist, and said that oftentimes the boys who take advan- 
tage of the privilege of singing in the choir become good 
soloists. Thus the vested choir aids in the development 
of better voices and better soloists. Miss Crane’s paper 
was received with hearty applause. 

At this time a telegram was read by President Marks 
from Homer N. Bartlett, of New York, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, conveying his regards and best 
wishes for a successful convention. 


TuespAy APrTrRNoon. 


The opening paper of the afternoon of Tuesday caused 
somewhat of a sensation. This paper was read by Dr. 
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William A. Wolf, of Lancaster, Pa., and dealt with the 
“Music of the Moravian Church.” The author denounced 
the present day hymns used in the churches; he spoke 
from the standpoint of a choirmaster of a Moravian 
church, comparing their hymns with some of those pub- 
lished today. He illustrated this by taking a hymn out 
of a standard book and reading the words which were of 
a very spectacular nature, the gist of the verse being that 
life was like an express train, and you the engineer, and 
every verse came to a close with “Keep your hand on the 
throttle and your eye upon the rail.” Then he produced 
one of the Moravian books and showed the difference in 
the meaning of the words. Dr. Wolf maintained that the 
Moravian churches surpass all in singing, because the 
members sing songs of praise, thanksgiving, prayer and 
instruction. He said that the Moravian churches sing 
what they preach, and that every one joins in with the wor- 
ship by joining in with the music. 

All through his talk on Moravian music, Dr, Wolf was 
assisted at the organ by Clarence Reynolds, who played 
hymns selected by Dr. Wolf, to show that they were very 
appropriate to church music. At the close he was greeted 
with great applause. 

Dr. Wolf has been for twelve years organist and choir 
master of the Moravian church at Lancaster, Pa., and has 
received many academic degrees. He has been a life 
student of the choral and ecclesiastical music, both at 
home and abroad, and his work has been favorably re- 
ceived on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Wolf has been 
actively connected with the National Association of Or- 
ganists ever since it was started. 


ATHLEEN PARLOW 
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The second paper of the afternoon was by Robert M 
Treadwell, organist of the Temple of Labor, « York, 
who ably discussed “My Brother Organist.” The paper 
treated both sides of the problem of jealousy existing 
between musicians, showed the establishment of good fel 
lowship of organists as they meet their fellow workers in 
the world of music, and also touched upon the snobbish- 
ness of some musicians toward each other. The 
sion indulged in following the reading of this paper was 
very interesting, one of the points raised being that of 
giving the “cold shoulder” to a new organist 
recently entered a town. Dr, Marks said that he thought 
such treatment could not be administered by a 
brother organist. 

The recital of the afternoon was given in the First 
Methodist Church by Dr. Frank Wilbur Chace, a finished 
musician, who has for a long time been organist in th: 
Wash 
greatly appreciated by the large body of fellow organist 

No program of Dr. Chace’s selections was given out, as 
he was called upon at the last minute to take the place of 
T. Tertius Noble, who was to have played at that tims 
but was necessarily absent, because of the serious illnes 
of his wife. The Association sent sympathies and wishes 
for Mrs. Noble's speedy recovery 


discus 


who has 
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Presbyterian Church of Seattle His playing wa 


Wepnespay Mornina. 


The Wednesday morning meeting was called to order 
at 9.30 o'clock by the president, who started proceedings 
by appointing a nominating committee made up of Messrs 


Wolf, Miller, Turner, Stock 


THE 
GREATEST 
WOMAN 
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Hill and Armstrong, and a 


Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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resolution committee consisting of Walter N. Waters and 
ter H. Beebe 

rhe choir of the presiding officer was turned over to 

e-president, Homer N. Bartlett, who gave a short 

telling how gratifying it was to see such a good at- 

tendance and such a successful gathering. He introduced 

Reginald Lee McAll, organist of the Church of the Cove- 

t, New York, who gave a very interesting paper on 

Church Music of All Congregational Type,” and 

assisted by practical demonstrations on the organ and 

wise by fellow organists who followed him in swift 

n, each dwelling but a few moments on their 


ypening asked the question, “How can we 

igregational singing? and then proceeded to answer 
question. He said that the number of churches in 
h the singing or reading by the congregation could 
lled good, are very few, and that the enunciation in 
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The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Song Cycles are to be found in the Catalague of 
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most cases is so poor that not one word can be distin- 
guished either in the reading of a psalm or the singing of 
a hymn. Good congregational singing must be led by an 
organist who begins every one of his hymns alike either 
with the same abrupt start or a slow working in vamp that 
the congregation becomes accustomed to. An organist 





TALI ESEN MORGAN, 


must know the language of melody in order to make a 
successful leader for congregational singing, and he must 
be able to improvise his music so that the ordinary man 
in the congregation can sing it and take a breath here and 
there, where the trained singer does not have to. Here he 
illustrated with several hymns how persons in a congre- 
gation can easily spoil the singing of a beautiful song by 
taking a breath at the wrong time. Mr. McAll also told 
how the different sizes of the rooms in which the singing 
takes place affect the melody, and said that the same rules 
which applied to clear and distinct psalm reading also ap- 
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ply to congregational singing. If the preacher reads too 
rapidly and does not pause in the right places, the con- 
gregation is going to stumble over the words and enunciate 
poorly just the same as the words are a jumble and the 
harmony a failure when the organist and the choir set too 
quick a pace in a hymn. In conclusion, he said that to 
aid in congregational singing the organist must study 
rythmic construction, learn pitfalls and weaknesses of his 
congregation, learn the real value of notes, be informed 
on hymnology, and master the characteristics of those 
whom he is required to lead. L. K. LeJeune, organist of 
St. Stephens’ Church, New York, in assisting, played sev- 
eral hymns on the organ illustrating the failure of con- 
gregations to take a breath between two quarter notes 
that are given their full value. His demonstration was 
applauded. 

Fred Schlieder, organist of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas, New York, said that the hymn is made up 
of curves of rythm, and that no hymn should be played 
so accurately as to become painful to the ear. He reck- 
oned time as a wheel, and rythm as a pendulum, and said 
that the efficiency of the execution all depends upon the 
curve of the pendulum. He says that the curve must be 
regulated upon the congregation and not played exactly as 
the notes are written. Mr. Schlieder gave some demon- 
strations on the organ to prove his theory. 

Moritz E. Schwartz, solo organist at Trinity Church, 
New York, was the next to give his views on the subject, 
and he told how the congregational singing can be bettered 
by the training in the public schools of children to read 
and understand music. Mr. Schwartz is at present the 
supervisor of music in the Jersey City schools, and is an 
authority on the training of child voices. During his talk 
he told of the training of a public school student from the 
kindergarten up through the high school. 

Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, organist of South Reform 
Church, New York, assisted by three young ladies, gave a 
practical demonstration on the training of boys’ voices. 
He was unable to obtain any young men to work with, but 
said that the course of training the young lady and the 
young man are just the same, and that the female voices 
would serve his purpose. Dr. Richardson told of the per- 
sistent efforts necessary to put forth, and said that a good 
motto to follow is “Make haste slowly.” Breathing, he 
said, is the essential element and foundation of singing, 
and judging from the length of time his assistants could 
hold one tone, his words were very convincing. He told 
of the study up through the scales, to the part music, and 
then later of going into the chanting. The young ladies 
who assisted Dr. Richardson in his demonstration had 
remarkably sweet voices, and they were called upon again 
and again to repeat the trial. 

The organists who interpreted the proper method of 
singing hymns in the churches quite frankly confessed, or 
some of them did, that the organist has a great deal to do 
with the proper phrasing of the hymn tunes used for a con- 
gregational service. The right singing of a congregation, 
it appears, can be spoiled by too much flourish of the or- 
ganist and the sidestepping of the man at the pedals be- 
tween the verses and during the singing. No congrega- 
tion, off hand, can get close to the time of a hymn when 
the organ is going off at a tangent. Hence it was sug- 
gested that the organist pay more attention to the pauses 
in their accompaniment of the old-fashioned hymns used 
in congregational singing. There is a correct style, it ap- 
pears, in playing an organ accompaniment, and also a style 
that upsets things, and it is the latter style the speakers 
who criticised this form of church music particularly de- 
sire corrected. Too much flourish between verses has 
often been the undoing of fair minded people in the con- 
gregation whose vocal efforts were well intended. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Wednesday afternoon a very interesting treatise was 
read by William D. Armstrong, of Alton, Ill, on “Hymns, 
Their Use and Abuse.” Mr. Armstrong traced the history 
of organ music from the early “Gloria in Excelsis” down 
to the modern hymns. In summing up, he said: “Words 
selected from the Holy Scripture, with dignified choral 
music, will be the best that we can have in our churches— 
tunes that are not too high or too low in pitch, that all 
the congregation can sing. Then we will approach the ideal 
we are seeking. As the psalmist says, ‘Let everything that 
hath breath praise the Lord.’” 

“The Problem of the Organist in Small Cities” was the 
subject of a well written paper read by James W. Hill, 
organist of the First Universalist Church, Haverhill, Mass. 
He advised small city organists to associate freely with 
their fellow townsmen and by giving free concerts educate 
a public taste for good music. The subject of free recitals 
was opened at the question box discussion and many of the 
organists expressed their views on the matter. Many of 
them seemed to be of the opinion that the free concerts 
in small towns are a satisfactory means of familiarizing 
the people with better music; some related personal ex- 
periences, dealing with the accomplishing of astonishing 
things by the use of the free concert in the small towns. 

At 4 o'clock the organists again met in the First Method- 
ist Church, Asbury Park, and heard an organ recital ren- 
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dered in a most pleasing and finished manner by William 
H. Gage, organist of the First M. E. Church at Montelair, 
N. J. The program was as follows: 


Fugue, F major........... «-e.+-J. L. Krebs 
IE Sa NG pik R sane HAs bon ha kee eaeuaeecss Clarence Lucas 
PRIRO oc cosa cesdscescnss apsavamébbiseccedaenwaene Franz Wagner 
Chorale, Wo soll ich filichen hin : cesesceess, S Bach 
Finale, Second symphony .........-.-.ssse+eceeeseeee+€, M. Widor 





TRINITY 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, OF 


Meyerbee: 
Reubke 


Shadow Song (Dinorah) 
Organ Sonata .........+.+- eekals bev eeaeapdeeees on 
ANNUAL RecerrioN AND BANQUET. 

Two hundred and twenty-five enthusiastic organists as- 
sembled at the North End Hotel, Ocean Grove, on Wednes- 
day evening and greatly enjoyed the annual reception and 
banquet, said to be the most successful event of the kind 
in the history of the association. The dinner was served 
in the south Palm Room of the hotel, which was beautifully 
decorated with palms and flowers. The tables were ar- 
ranged in the shape of a big U, with the speakers at the 
head. The lights were enclosed in fruit designs and cast 
1 soft mellow glow on the diners. 

The reception was held at 6.30 and the visiting organists 
overflowed from the parlors out onto the upper tier of the 
North End Pavilion, where the cool sea breeze was so 
strong that many found comfort in light wraps. The din 
ner was served at 8.30 o'clock. At the close of the repast 
flashlight pictures were taken before the organists ad 
journed to the big dining room, where the speeches were 
delivered. President Marks of the National Association 
of Organists, as toastmaster, first called upon Dr. A, E 
Ballard, president of the Ocean Grove Association, who 
responded by saying that he wanted the National Associa- 
tion of Organists to return to the Grove another year 

Dr. Marks then called on Tali Esen Morgan, who was 
greeted with enthusistic applause. Mr. Morgan said that 
this was the sixth annua! banquet and that it was the great- 
est. He stated that the association membership was now 
1,000, and, judging by the rapid strides the association had 
made in the last three months he did not see any reason 
why at the next convention the membership could not be 
10,000. He said that to organize anything with musicians 
in it was a very difficult matter, as they were the slowest 
people in the world—that is from a business standpoint- 
and it usually took about fourteen letters before a reply 
was received. 

Homer N. Bartlett, vice-president of the National Asso 
ciation of Organists, made a few remarks praising Mr 
Morgan’s views. 

A quartet composed of Mrs. Hallett-Frank, Alice Louise 
Mertens, Donald Chalmers and Roy Steele, with Clarence 
Reynolds at the piano, sang the “Miller's Wooing” and 
received a hearty ovation. A benediction at the close was 
pronounced by Dr. Ballard. 

Those present at the banquet were: J. F. Olfers, Adam 
Stengle, A. W. Griggs, Arthur Scott Brook, Lillian Stowe, 
Prof. A. Eltinge, L. W. Nuttall, Miss M. A. Simmons, Ida 
F. Cooper, Miss E. Hunt, P. E. Barker, Mrs. Harry M 
Drake, Martha Koch Reimer, Robert Parkin, Roscoe Huff, 
Mrs. Clarence Sweezy, Miss R. M. Wills, M. L. Howard, 
H. Harding, Frederick Schleider, Julia Opperman, J. H. 
Sexton, Edw. Mohr, E. F. Laubin, E. B. Wright, George 
F. Jennet, O. Rettberg, G. W. Nuttman, F. A. McCarrell, 
Miss V. C. Yerks, Mrs. I. S. Yerks, A. J. Hollywood, Ber- 
tha Foster. T. Noxon, F. L. T. Seabury, Arthur Turner, 
J. Bodewalt-Lampe, Josephine Dell-Lampe, A. E. Kent, 
William Til, Rev. Scott Kidder, D. D., Mrs. Charies Heat- 
ley, Miss C. Hopper, Miss S. Straney, Ethel M. Clark, J. J 
Miller, Jane Whittmore, C. V. Gordon, G. Clifford Terry, 
M. E. Welch, Edward Berge, A. V. Sidner, Miss L. V. El- 
lis, Flora Dunham, James M. Hill, Mrs. A. B. T. Cummins, 
H. B. Keese, J. K. Horton, Nettie O. Crane, Mrs. M. E. 
Benson, L. Wright, Dr. J. S. Van Cleave, Anna A. Knowl- 








ton, Emma C. Eickhoff, Katharine Judge, Miss Huff, Rob- 
ert Treadwell, John C. Inwright, J. E. Newmann, Mrs 
Julian Edwards, A. J. Zweeres, Mrs. E. B. Summers, Mrs. 
FE. D. Bevitt, Theodore Schulte, Elizabeth L. Halbert, An- 
nie A. Halbert, E. R. Smythe, J. H. Bremer, R. A. Sher- 
rard, E. N. Williamson, Miss A. L. Cook, C. Borgwald, 
Charles C. Boyle, Mrs. F. A. Garrett, Miss L. V. Moore, 
R. A. Jacobs, Mary H. Steele, Miss M. Williams, G. H. 
Day, C. E. Watt, Edna Vaile, Martha Kidder, Mrs. M. C. 
Allen, Miss E. Underhill, J. K. Dutcher, S. Dwight Smith, 
Anna M. Smith, W. W. Pratt, F. C. Abbe, A. R. Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mor 
gan, Miss Rohm, Mae Sutton, Edith Frank, Alice Mertens, 
Mrs. Joseph Bodina, Miss S. Armstrong, A. E. Fowler, 
Henry Hance, Miss A. Feldmann, Dr. Percy Starnes, J. C 
Austin, Elizabeth Hiestand, Jeanette B. Williams, L. F 
Watson, Mrs. Charles Moore, Helen Crane, F. C. Morley, 
C. E. Rolfe, J. Brogmard Wright, Mrs. Fay, Miss Fay, 
Charles A. Bukkey, Mrs. Walter H. Zane, Miss J. Adam, 
Miss Crane, S. T. Driggs, Marion Marter, G. Frothlig, 
F. O. Nash, W. F. Bathgate, Helen Wilson, T. Toms, Miss 
Toms, N. H. Gage, Alice R. Deal, Clarence Reynolds, J. L 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. D. V. Hollenbeck, W. Roy Steele, J. | 


Edwards, Dr. Frank Wilbur Chase, Mrs. R. Kendrick, 


Miss Till, Miss Hine, Agnes Isabel, Carrie Cramp, H. A 
Pfan, C. Knauss, S. Bourne, Dr. John M. E. Ward, W. D 
A. Hollenbeck, Frank T 
Beattie, 


Harratt, 
B road, 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. V 


Chester A. Fell, Mrs. F. O Miss M 





ASBURY PARK’S POLICEWOMAN 


Miss B. Moyes, H. H. Ruland, Miss H. Wilke, Mrs. C. H 


Kidder. 
At the speakers’ table were: Dr. and Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Ballard, Dr. and Mrs. Tali 


Esen Morgan, Dr. and Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Homer N 
Bartlett, Dr. and Mrs. William A. Wolf, Mr. and Mrs 
Waiter N. Waters, Arthur Scott Brook, Chester H 
Henry S_ Fry, Frederick Schleider, Clifford 
Dr. Percy Starnes, Arthur Turner, James Pearce 
Tuvurspay Mornine 

The Thursday morning session was opened by a paper 
Charles E. Watt, of Chi 
cago, who named publicity as an invaluable aid to the or 
ganist and church musician. At the conclusion of the 
reading of this paper a question box discussion was held 


Beebe, 
Demarest 


on “Musical Journalism,” by 


The most interesting discussion of the convention fol- 
lowed the reading of “Motu Proprio,” by the 
secretary, Walter N. Waters, organist of the Passionists 
Monastery, West Hoboken, N. J. The “Motu Proprio,” which 
is one of the works of Pope Pius X, takes the form of 
an appeal for the use of holy music in the Catholic 
Church. As is well known, the Pope insisted on the res 
toration of the Gregorian chant, and commanded the di 

continuance of the use of style of 
the Catholic Church. He stipulated in this book that “mu- 
sic to be appropriate to the church must be holy.” The 
keynote of the work was to eliminate operatic music in 


Association 


any other music ‘9 


the church and adhere only to music possessing the high- 
est degree of sanctity, holiness and truth. Father Nicholas 
Ward, C. P., of St. Michael's Monastery, West Hoboken, 
and Father A. Monahan, C. P., of the same institution, 
were present and accepted an invitation extended them 
by President Marks to enter into the discussion of the 
“Motu Proprio.” They both agreed that the music, which 
is a part of religious worship, should be of a strictly reli- 
gious nature. They also discussed the question of women 
singers in Catholic choirs. They were both received with 
continued applause. 

The third paper of the morning was by Arthur Scott 
Brook, organist of the Church of the Strangers, New York, 
who spoke on the topic, “How Can the Scope of the N. A 
O. Be Widened?” This, he stated, could be done by the 
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formation of organists’ clubs throughout the country after 
the pattern of the Arlington Club, 
in Newark, N. J 


that could be done by the members of the Association who 


a local organists’ club 


He also spoke of the individual work 


travel more or less, and are brought into contact with good 


musicians all over the country. Lots of good Association 


spirit was aroused by the paper. 

AFTERNOON 

One of the most pleasing papers of the convention was 
Chester H 
Brooklyn 
Beebe discussed “The 
with the 
mechanism and is sat 


[THURSDAY 
read Thursday afternoon by Beebe, 
of Janes Memorial M. E 
the Association. Mr 
His 


work as 


organist 


Church, and treas 


urer of Per 


functory Musician.” theme dwelt musician 


who does his a piece of 


isfied without forging ahead and bettering his profession 





The regular Thursday afternoon recital in the First 
M. E. Church was given by Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O., 
organist of the Church of the Messiah, New York. The 
program follows: 

Sonata \ minor Josef Rheinberger 
Fugue in E flat (St, A . 1. S. Bae 
Funeral March and Serap! S Alex. Guilmant 
Pastorale Arthur Foote 
Festival Ilym: iW er N. Bartlet 
ARTHUR SCOTT BROOK 
N uc rne H. B ke DD 
\ Pastoral Suite ( 1 | Demare 
faurspay Evenine 

Dr. Percy J. Starnes, of London, F.1.G.C.M., and organ- 

ist of the Great Atlanta Auditorium, gave a recital in the 


Ocean Grove Auditorium 4 good sized and appreciative 
audience was present. He played a very heavy program 
among which was one of his own compositions, “Mad 


rigal,” which was heartily applauded. Dr. Starnes’ pro 
gram was as follows 

Allegro Vivace, Symphony N Wido 
flarcarolie, A Night in Lisbon (Starnes Saint-Saéns 
Choral and fugue, fifth s Cailmant 
Variations Serieuse (Schaat Merle 
Madrigal (new) ne 
Legend, St. Francis Preaching to the Birds (Starnes) Lise 
Fantasia on Swiss Melodies ar Tempest in the Alps Breitenba 


Bartictt read an interesting paper on “Orches 
fartiett treated the subject 


Homer N 
tration for the Organist.” Mr 
fully and spoke with a deliberation and ease that capti 
Vited his listeners 

James Pearce, of he “Three De 
fects,” stating that the organists as a whole do not deliver 


Yonkers, spoke on t 
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their melodies clearly, and that a large percentage of the 
congregations are non-appreciative for the reason that not 
enough variety of good music is given them. 

Tali Esen Morgan, director of music in Ocean Grove 
and National Superintendent of the N. A. O., ably ad- 
dressed the convention on “Standardization of the Organ- 
ists.’ He was emphatic and terse. He urged a campaign 
for an increase of members, and mentioned ten thousand 
membership all through his address. Mr. Morgan urged 
the organists to advertise and said, “I have the greatest 
respect for the organist who advertises.” 

Other addresses of the day were made by Mrs. E. B. 
Summers, of Keokuk, Iowa, who spoke on the “Organ Re- 
cital as a Civic Asset,” and Newton J. Corey, of Detroit, 
Mich., who talked on the “Oblong Nuisance,” in which he 
objected to the shape of the hymn books. 


Fray AFTERNOON. 


Friday afternoon witnessed the election of officers, and, 
with one exception, the same body who served last year 
were re-elected. The lone exception was the naming of 
Will C. Macfarlane, as vice-president, in place of Clarence 
Eddy. 

The officers for this year are as follows: President, Dr. 
J. Christopher Marks, of New York City; vice-presidents, 
Homer N. Bartlett, of New York City, and Will C. Mac- 
farlane, of Portland, Me.; secretary, Walter N. Waters, 
of West Hoboken, N. J.; treasurer, Chester H. Beebe, of 





FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; National Superintendent and editor of 
the official organ, the N. A. O. News, Tali Esen Morgan, of 
Ocean Grove, N. J. The national executive committee 
comprises Frederick Schlieder, Mark Andrews, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wolf, Arthur Scott-Brook, Mrs. B. S. Keator, 
W. D. Armstrong, A. H. Turner, J. J. Miller, Dr. A. Made- 
ley Richardson, Rosco Huff, N. J. Corey, William H. Gage, 
E. F. Laubin, Dr. J. E. Ward, Rev. Dr. Scott Kidder. 

Great stress was laid on the progress of the Assoc ation 
since the last convention, and despite all adversity, it was 
reported that wonderful progress has been made, and at 
present the membership totals 1,466, which is the largest 
ever attained in the history of the organization. 

The finances were reported on in an equally favorable 
manner. The treasurer, Chester H. Beebe, showed that 
from a start without a dollar in the treasury, the Asso- 
ciation had disbursed $300.63, and had $19.32 on hand. 
Upon hearing this the delegates rose and cheered long and 
lustily, 

After reports had been read in full, methods of enlarg- 
ing the membership and widening the scope of the body 
were discussed. An amendment granting a longer term 
of office to the members of the executive board was sug- 
gested, but was referred to the executive committee for 
presentation at next year’s convention, 

The splendid organ recital on Friday afternoon was 
given by Newton J. Corey, organist of Fort Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Detroit, Mich. The program follows: 

(All America.) 
Fantasie and fugue ..........«.. inyeuay 


Sonata in C minor... 
Oriental Sketch ...... 


<inaeie S. Archer Gibson 
..-Ralph L. Baldwin 
.. Ernest R. Kroeger 


ANG sisi eiissiseic ction hn Arthur Foote 

Raeed 6.ivcckeaascciewer vaawieuene .. Charles Wakefield Cadman 

Caprice ... isnetuckoeeg ts ahenee Charles Wakefield Cadman 

Prelude in D ‘flat. ones deeues eiaetne aes Adolph M. Foerster 
" “(Dedicated to Mr. Corey.) 

Melody im B Gat... ..5 ccccccdvccegsescsesepecses George E. Whiting 
(Dedicated to Mr. Corey.) 

Grand sonata in A mimor, ...... 5... .60cseeeeees George E. Whiting 


Fray Eventnc. 


The Friday evening organ recital was given in the M. E. 
Church at Asbury Park by J. J. Miller, of Christ Church, 


4 Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelies 





Norfolk, Va. This recital was the last one of the con- 
vention. The program was as follows: 








Introduction and variations, A major. ...........+s.-+++ A. F. Hesse 
Sunshi OE TR oc anna Codes Saved snncnd onsescesees Dudley Buck 
Fie Wiis: Cees, WA Oa a ai va vn esit b caeccdataesconsees Otto Malling 
Romanza in C minor, op. 28, No. 1......... H. Alexander Matthews 
COMORRE. oicsns dpeess es nawckacatecs ceumei Walter Handel Thorley 
Organ concerto in F major. ..........ce.sseeceeeeeeee G. F. Handel 
(The Cuckoo and the Nightingale.) 
Spring song, From the South................0.-. Edwin H. Lemare 
Scherzo Symphonique Concertant.................4.. Wm. Faulkes 


Saturpay Morninc. 
At the closing business session of the convention held 
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in the Auditorium on Saturday morning, it was decided 
that in consideration of the fact that Ocean Grove has 
proven so satisfactory to the needs of the organists, they 
would make it their meeting place for the 1914 convention 
The advisability of moving the meeting place to a Western 
city was discussed and admitted. 


During the meeting a motion was made to the effect that 
no singers were to be admitted to the body as long as it r: 
tained its present title. 

It was decided that the N. A. O. News is in the future 
to be the official organ of the Association, and that Tah 
Esen Morgan shall be the editor, acting in cooperation 
with any and all members of the Association possessing 
literary ability. 

The following is a list of those who attended the sixth 
annual convention of the National Association of Or- 
ganists : 

Mrs. Harry M. Drake, 
First Baptist Church, 

Arthur Scott Brook, Rutherford, N. J., Church of Strangers 

W. H. Gage, Montclair, N. J., First Methodist Episcopal Church 

Katherine Judge, Arlington, N. J 

Sara Armstrong, Shrewsbury, N. J. 

Clarence Rolfe, Ansonia, Conn. 

William A. Wolf, 214 N. Mulberry street, Lancaster, Pa., Moravian 
Church, 

John N. Burnham, 442 W. 164th street, New York City, Evan- 
gcelical Lutheran Church of the Epiphany. 

George Henry Day, 347 W. Twenty-cighth street, New York City, 
St. Peter's, 

Robert Y. Barrows, Rutherford, N. J. 

William Till, Bayonne, N. J., First Reformed Church 

Edward Laubin, New Britain, Conn., Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church. 

William W. Pratt, sss Hancock street, Brooklyn, N 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

G. Clifford Terry, Millington, N. J., 
Ridge, N. J. 

Mrs. L. W. Nuttall, Philipsburg, Pa., 

M. L. Howard, Linden, N. J 

R. M. Treadwell, Arlington, N. J. 

Edward W. Berge, 908 West End avenue, New York City. 

Frederick Enger, Orange, N. J. 

Sven M. Sunden, Harrington Park, N. J. 

Frank Wilbur Chace, P. O. Box 143, Sewickley, Pa. 

James K. Horton, Clearfield, Pa, 

Arthur H. Turner, Springfield, Mass, 

M. Edna Vaill, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. George W. Nuttman, New Brunswick, N. J., Christ Church. 

Frederick Schlieder, 601 West 136th street, New York City 

Harry J. Dickerson, Dover, N. J., Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

R. Wilbur Elliott, 47:0 Forest avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Annie L. Cook, 358 West Thirty-first street, New York City, 
Bethany Congregational Church. 

Minnie E. Munroe, 101 South Tenth street, Newark, N. 3. 

Arthur Van W. Eltinge, 202 Green street, Syracuse, N. J 


Highland Park, New Brunswick, N. J., 


Y., Fenimore 
Presbyterian Church, Basking 


First Presbyterian Church. 


J. E. Neuman, Meriden, Conn. 

Frances A. Sprague, Manasquan, N. J. 

Amy Rogers Rice, Fairmount, W. Va., First Presbyterian Church. 

Henrietta Osborne Crane, 237 Lanvale avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. C. Marks, 234 West Forty-fourth street, New York City 

Frank A. McCarrell, 128 Walnut street, Harrisburg, Pa., Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. H. A. Pfan, Elizabeth, N. J., 

Viola C. Yerks, Keyport, N. ] 

J. C. Marks, 234 West Forty-fourth street, New York City, Church 
of Heavenly Rest. 

Henry Harding, Freehold, N. J. 


German Lutheran Church. 


) NOBLE -} 
SUBLIME 


BEAYOUTIFUL } 





HOMER N. BARTLETT. 


Mrs 
Church. 

Flora E. Dunham, East Rutherford, N 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Lela E, Egner, 1015 Broad street, Newark, N 
theran Church. 

Edwin R. Smythe, 
Episcopal Church. 

Herbert Stavely Sammond, 450 East Fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Clinten Avenue Congregational Church 

Alex, 8S. Gibson, South Norwalk, 


Churer 
Martha Koch-Reimer, Nanuet, N. Y., Dutch Reformed Church 


Emma C. Ejickhoff, Spring Valley, N. Y., St 
Episcopal Church. 


Robert J. Bailey, Hempstead, N. J., Methodist Episcopal 


J., East Rutherford Meth 
J., St. John’s La 
Andrew's Protestant 


Mt. Holly, N. J., St 


Conn, First Congregational 


Paul's Protestant 


Henrietta C. Cunningham, Port Jervis, N. Y., First Presbyteriar 
Church. 
Lilian C. Stow, Westwood, N. J.. Westwood Reformed 
Julius C. Zing, Bloomfield avenue, Verona, N. J., St 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Montclair, N. J 
John C. Inwright, 400, Fairmount avenue, Jersey City, N 
William B. Mac Michael, Grand Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J., Second Reformed Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
P. Erskine Barker, Yonkers, N. J 
Miss E. McCann, West Hoboken, N. J 
Carl Borgwald, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, 
Louise Sailer, 2236 North Twenty-ninth street, 
Carrie M. Cramp, F.A.G.O., 946 Franklin 
St. Peter's Methodist Episcopal Church 
Mary E. Williams, Frenchtown, N. J 
Louise V. Moore, 2103 North Park 
Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church 
Chester A. Fell, 104 Maple street, Jersey City, N. J., 
Presbyterian Church 
Sidney B. Holden, 
Less, Searsdale, N. Y. 
Ella Scoble Opperman, Tallahassee, Fla., 
Grace D. Jackson, Washington, D. C 
C. Virgil Gerdon, 257 West 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church 


Church 
Luke's 


7 


Avenue 


~ 


Philadelphia, Pa 
street, Reading, Pa, 
Presbyterian Church 

avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Westminster 


Hartsdale, N. Y., Church of St. James the 


Florida State College 
Genton Presbytenan Church 


Eighty-sixth street, New York City, 


Mra Clarence Sweery, Middletown, N. Y., First Presbyterian 
Church, 

Arthur H. Arneke, Appleton, Wis, First Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

William Lyndon Wright, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Westminster Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Anna A. Kanowlton, Jamestown, N. Y., First Presbyterian Church, 
Warren, Pa 

Miss M. Lund, Pawtucket, R. I., St 

Ethel M 
theran Church 

Jane Katherine Dutcher 
dist Churches. 

Withelmina R. Kendrick 


Lake's Church 
Clark, 513 Tenth street, Brooklyn, N, Y., Emanvel Lo 


Owego, N. Y., Presbyterian and Metho 


48 South Eighth street, Mount Vernon, 


N. Y., St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church 

Anna Feldman, s13 West tyoth street, New York City, Church 
of Our Saviour 

G. Howard Freed, Lansdale, Pa. Wents Reformed Church 


Charlies C. Boyle, 28: Stuy Brooklyn, N. Y., Lewis 
Avenue Congregational Church. 
J. S. Van Cleve, 62 West Forty-fifth street, New York City 
William Q. McAdams, c1o Market street, Trenton, N. J 
Francs M. Kip, Neshanic Reformed Church 
S. L. Lemas, Box 263, North Bay, Ont., Can 
J. S. Olfers, 8 and i East Thirty-fourth street, New York City 


Oliver Willis Malsted, > Lockport, N. Y 


esant avenue 


atreet 


Presbyterian Church 


Pine street 


Harland W. D. Smith, 187 Pine street, Lockport, N. Y., First 
Methodist Church 

Herbert Licht, 139 Shippen street, Weehawken, N. J Tremont 
Baptist Church 

Carrie C. Hopper High street, Pishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y., St 


Paul's Church, Newburgh, N. Y 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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OSEMARY GLOSZ-ROSE 


Prima Donna 
OPRANO 


Concert - Oratorio - Recital 








Under the exclusive management of 


OSCAR CONDON 


615 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
1120 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GERVILLE-REACHE Contrato 


Covent Garden, Chicago-Philadeiphia, Boston and Montreal Opera Co's. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sam 
ARTHUR HACKETT 1 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 














unt GR TIS OWN was a 


VIOLIN 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 
Exclusive Masagement Sores F. 1 eiaatee 
1451 Broadway : New York 











FRANCISROBERS === 


Lougen re 
Recital, “aaa” Concert 


mama) LESLEY MARTIN, ve! cant 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
‘ross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, — 
tuendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchett* and many other singers now 
——— before the public in opera and church work. 














Delicacy = Beauty of Tone = Technical Mastery = 
True Artistry = Charm 


These are the qualities upon which 
France bases her claim that no vio- 
linist of the day is the equal of 


JACQUES 








en THIBAUD, after ten years’ 


\ 1 next winter for a limited tour 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


& Hamlin Piano Used 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 
RECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING SCHOOL OF VIOLIN-PLAYING IN THE UNITED STATES 
TUITION BY PROF. MUSIN IN PERSON. 

FOR INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED AND ARTIST VIOLIN- 
iSTS. SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

VOCAL—Mus, Ovivog Musin (Annie Leuise 

Tanner, “The American Nightingale”). 
PIANO—Mae. Detwase Wickss 

(of Royal Conservatory of Liege, Belgium). 


HARMONY, SOLFEGGIO—Paor, Eowarp 
Krtewy: (of Columbia University). 


Summer Term, from May ist to July 3ist. 
Residence acc dati for out-of-town 
puplis. 


OVIDE MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


51 West 76th St. (Dept. Cc.) New York, N. Y. 
































Alice Nielsen 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


At Present Covent Garden, London 


SEASON 1913-14 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Personal Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY : : - NEW YORK 




















OSCAR SAENGER — Teacher of Singing 


yntraito, Conried Grand 

M Mane R “My soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; 
Pa soprano, Me ropolitan Opera Co.; Lila 

Me un Opera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor 

h H nsel, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 

1 t per > Austin Hughes, 

paritone, Metropoli 
vera Co.; Agnes 





( F le tt, basso, Chicago 

- ‘ Hi $ Chicago Opera Co.; Mabel Sie 
I stein Ope ( Orville Harrold, tenor, 

n Opera ( Kath! Howard, contralto, Century 
I : Century Opera Co.; Florence 

t Math vert Wiederhold, bass 
Rains. | esden Royal Opera: Mme. Sara 
Grar Oner M Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 

Irv Myer itone, Grand Opera; Joseph Baern 
Grand Opera; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; 

ira Combs, soprano; Bessie Bow 

M Jennings ezzo-soprano; Lo _ Barnolt, 

rge Murphy, tenor: Edwin Evans, 


arit TELEPHONE 87 LEWOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Bist STREET, WEW YORK 





(Continued from page 29.) 

Eva Underhill, Mus.Bac., 276 Church street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Holy Comforter Church 

Sallie E. Straney, 16 Mackin avenue, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
St. Paul’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Helen Crane, 201 West 108th street, New York City, singer. 

Ada Thompson, Newton, N. J., Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Thomas Yerger, 824 Wolf street, Easton, Pa. 

Harold F. Waters, 515 Nesquehoning street, Easton, Pa. 

Louise Oram, Dallas, Tex., Central Christian Church. 

Herbert S. Drew, 706 South Fifty-second street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elizabeth L. Halbert, 145 South Hanover street, Carlisle, Pa 





DR. J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS 


Annie A. Halbert, 145 South Hanover street, Carlisle, Pa. 

Marie A, Simmons, 780 Green avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Edith Lovell Thomas, 745 Park avenue, Collingswood, N. J. 

Hermon Keese, 598 Valley road, Upper Montclair, N. J., St. 
James’ Church. 

Robert Sherrard, 517 Philadelphia avenue, Chambersburg, Pa., 
substitute 

Arfard E, Fazakas, 130 St. Paul’s place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clarence Reynolds, Montclair, N. J. 

John Q. Everson, 200 Homewood avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., First 
Baptist Church. 

Parvin W, Titus, 209 Walnut street, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Merritt E. Welsh, 127 West Eighth street, Elmira, N. Y., First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Raymond A, Jacobs, 27 Vernon street, Springfield, Mass., Faith 
Congregational Church 

Edward H, Mohr, 2903 Valentine avenue, New York City. 

Bertha M. Foster, School Music Art, Jacksonville, Fla, Unitarian 
Church and Jewish Synagogue 

Thomas Maxon, Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Elizabeth G. Wileox, Waynesboro, Pa 

W. D, Armstrong, Alton, IIL, School of Music. 

A. J. Hollywood, 23 Pennington street, Newark, N. J., St. James’ 
Roman Catholic Church. 

DeWitt C, Garretson, Utica, N. Y., Grace Church. 

Frank C, Nash, 2:8 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., Unitarian 
Church, Jamaica Plains, L. I 

Emma W. Ely, 12:1 Henry street, Binghamton, Centenary Church. 

Mrs, I. F. Cooper, 4202 Belview avenue, West Arlington, Balti- 
more, Md., Presbyterian Cathedral 

Charles W. Walker, Ridgefield, Conn 





Mu 





LOUIS R. DRESSLER 


Mrs. Seth Lockwood, Woodbridge, N. J., First Presbyterian Church. 
Ella H. King, Shrewsbury, N. J., Presbyterian Church. 

Rena M. Wills, Akron, Ohio, Pirst Church of Christ, 

Grace M. Voorhees, Woodbridge, N. J 

Mrs. M. B. Benson, 1402 Eutaw place, Baltimore, Md. 

Nellie L. DeKay, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. L, Carman, 601 West 138th street, New York City. 
Lillian Fay Stewart, Dayton Beach, Fla - 
Henry M. Ruland, ts0 Nassau street, New York City. 

J. L. Edwards, 17 East Montcalm street, Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 31.) 





MARGARET HARRISON ====~~" 


68 West 56th Street, New York 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
RESIDENCE STUDIO: 203 WEST Bist STREET, NEW TORK “Phone Sebuyler 9617 
ANTONIA’ 5. SAWYER 


LA RUE BOALS ===. 
mum DOVE SEs" 


CARL EDOUARDE 


eeee CONDUCTOR...«.« 
121 West 42nd St.. New York 

















Tel. 7529 River 


SPENCER 22 
“« SAGGHETT! 


1426 Bway., Care Lesicy Martin 


Charles AUINZ adccompanise 


Aad dress: Care of ROBERT MAC LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 


[EGAN <2 


GREAT IRISH TENOR 





an 

















BARITONE 
Management, Cosccrt Directice M. HB. HANSON. 437 Fifth Awe.. New York 





‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339, West 23rd Street 


Miri) A FSA IA 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
Oe ae 


SS AEC'TD OC Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 


K Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL. NEW YORK, N. Y 


‘ DAVIDSON“ 
3 (Godowsky Pupil) 
A 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 


CECIL FANNING baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, sccompans 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals 
in Germany, Italy and England 


Available for Recitals in America alter Sep. ist, 1913 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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S. H. Bourne, 6; Model avenue, Trenton, N. J., Trinity Episcopal 
Church. 

Walter N. Waters, Weehawken, N. J. 

Mrs. A. W. Grigg, 1235 North Thirteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roscoe Huff, Williamsport, Pa. 

Mabel Broad, Honesdale, Pa 

Emma V. Saxton, 1009 West street, Wilmington, Del. 


Fannie Lee T. Seabury, 4523 Regent street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fourth Presbyterian Church 
Mrs. E. D, Bevitt, 222 South Seventh street, Muskogee, Okla., 


First Presbyterian Church. 
E. R. Bowne, South River, N. Y., 
Paul Ambrose, 34 North Clinton avenue, Trenton, N. J., 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. H. Brammer, 1:8 North 
Hamilton Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
Anna Metcalfe Smith, Mansfield, Ohio, First Presbyterian Chure 
Mrs. Walter H. Zane, Glassboro, N. J., M. P. and 
Church. 
Theodore S. Schulte, 132 
City, Second Avenue Baptist Church 
Clara Koons, Lambertville, N. J 
Olevia J. Silvers, Lambertville, N. J., 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
St. James’ 


Division street, Trenton, N. J., 


Presbyterian 


East Twenty-third street, New York 


First Presbyterian Church 


Richard K. Biggs, 166 State street, Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Ann’s 
Church. 

James H. Sexton, 410 Sewall avenue, Asbury Park, N. J 

A. J. 4werres, 22 Chestnut street, Albany, N. ¥ 

J. Warren Andrews, 4 West Seventy-sixth street, New York City 


Mrs. Frederick W High Passaic, N. J., 
Baptist Church, 
H. F. Faber, 
Church 
May Mead Miller, 309 Glenn street, Glenn Falls, N. Y 
Joseoh 5, Tallmadge, 21 Albany, N. Y 
Alwah V. Sidner, rro North Fourteenth street, East Orange, N. J 
M. Jeanette Berge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emma P. Berge, Philadelphia, Pa 
G. Darlington Richards, Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street, New 
York City. 
J. W. Hill, Haverhill, Mass 


Bathgate, toz street, 


1310 Sixth avenue, Altoona, Pa., First Lutheran 


Lansing street 


Annie B, T. Cummins, Belvidere, N. J., Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

Dr, Percy J. Starnes, London, Eng 

M. B. Cushman, Patent Office, Washington, D. ( 

J. L. Dilworth, 39 West Thirty-second street, New York City 


Chester H, Beebe, 2724 Halsey trooklyn, N. Y 

Harry Stewart, 224 Clermont woklyn, N. Y 

G, R. Buttress, 269 Highland street, Kearney, N. J 

L. B. Wright, Fort Lee, N. ] 

J. A. McDavit, Thompkinsville, L. I 

J. Bodewalt Lampe, 219 West Forty-sixth street, New York City 

Josephine Vell-Lampe, 2:9 West Forty-sixth street, New York City 

Albert E. Kent, Erie, Pa 

Mrs, A, E. Kerit, Erie, Pa 

William Mosier, 175 East Ninety-cighth 

Pearl Handel Daub, Arch 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 

Marian Van Marter, Highstown, N. J 

G. Brewster, Scotian, N. Y. 

Elizabeth C, Rankin, 924 Campbell avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jane Whittemore, Elizabeth, N. J., First Baptist Church 

William Moss, Norfolk, Va 

Reginald A. McAll, 23 West Forty-second street, New York City 

Charles C. Knauss, Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Oswald Pfiel, Dresden, Germany 

L. Kendrick LeJeune, 73 Bay View avenue, Rosebank, N. Y 


street, 


street, Bre 


York City 
Hans 


street, New 


street, Norristown, Pa., 


S17 


Easton, Pa, Second 


Agnes G. Isabell, 140 Manhattan avenue, New York City 
P. C. Bubl, Utica, N. Y., Barnes & Buhl Company 
Conrad Murphree, Valdosta, Ga., First Baptist Church. 

Helen Rapp Wilson, Rutherford, N. J., Methodist Episcopal Church 
Bartlett, 227 Manhattan avenue, New York City 
Station B, Richmond, Va 


N. Y., Trinity 


Homer N 

Leslie F. Watson and wife 

Harry Fletcher, 28 Prospect street, New Rochelle, 
Church, 

Moritz E. Schwartz, 29 
Trinity Church. 

A. R. Taylor, 

Lewis R. Dressier, 
Saints’ Unitarian Church, New York 

Clifford Demarest, Tenafly, N. 1.. Church of Messiah, New York 

Elmer L. Stivers, East Orange, N. J 

Alice O. Agar, Trenton, N. J 

Mrs, Fairchild-Plume, Orange, N. J 

Dr. John M. E. Ward, North Nineteenth street 
Pa., St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 

Jobn T. Austin, Hartford, Conn 

Eulalie Chenevert, Minneapolis, Minn 

Mrs. Charles E. Fay, Stamford, Conr 

Gladys C.* Pay, Stamford, Conn 

Scott Kidder, D.D., Asbury Park. N. J 

Sadie Goodenough Eright, New Brunswick, N. J 

Frank C. Morley, Rosemont, Pa 

Mrs. F. O. Beattie, Warwick, N. Y 

Charles A. Bukey, Parkersburg, W. Va 

Griffith E. Griffith, Toms River. N. J 

Hubertine E. Wilkes A.A.G.0., Yonkers, N. ¥ 
formed Church 

Jessie Craig Adams, Yonkers, N. Y., 
City. 

Clara Stevens, Elizabeth, N. J 

H. H. Kinney, Waverly, N. Y 

Edward Graff, 6 Convent avenue 

Aloys Jacobs, Clayton. N. Y 

J. M Howard, Hamilton, Ont.. Can 

J. W. Royal, Perry. N. Y 

R. S. Joiner, Hagerstown, Md 

A. L. Brooks, Pearl River, N. Y 

Emma K. Denison, 30 West Sixteenth street, New 

G. Froelich, 57 Rockland avenue. Yonkers, N. Y 

Alice R. Deal, 716 Campbell avenue, Chicago, Tl 

Samuel Lister, Bridgeport, Conn 

J. Lewis Minier, Newark, N. J., South Park Presbyterian Charch 

Wilbur Fallin Unger, Montclair. N. J 


tox 6 


Brinkerhoff street, Jersey City, N. J., 
Memphis, Tenn 
Jersey City, N. J., All 


A. R. Taylor Company 


23 Madison avenue 


Philadelphia, 


Park Hill Re 


Ascension Church, New York 


Yonkers, N. ¥ 


York City 


Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Asbury Park, N. J.. First Methodist 
Episcopal Church 
Walter C. Gale, 211 West Fifty-sixth street, New York Citys 


Broadway Tabernacle 


Mrs. J. C. Cassidy, Dallas, Texas, Gaston Baptist Church 


James Pearce, 23 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

George Kunkel, 213 East Eleventh street, New York City. 

J. J. Corey, 39 Norwood Terrace, Detroit, Mich. 

Mabel Smith, s7 Elizabeth avenue, Newark, N. J., 
gregational Church. 

W. W. Landis, 332 West Fourteenth street, Allentown, Pa, 

Mrs. H. C. Garrison, 428 North Fifth street, Camden, N. J. 

Esther Hunt, R. P. Md., 100 Longwood avenue 

Frank Lennig, 5245 Wakefield avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Linhard, 929 Calvert street, North Baltimore, Md 

Roy Cregar, 2:0 High street, Hackettstown, N. J, 

H. Bearse, 313 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Van Gilluwe, Ocean Grove, N. J 


First Con- 


Carl Durr, Troy, N. Y. 
Joseph Why, 129 West Seymour street, Germantown, Philadel 
phia, Pa 
ConvENTION Nores 
Monday night, in the large ballroom of the Arlington 


Hotel, headquarters for the organists during their stay in 
Ocean Grove, there was held a “get together” and “how 
do you do?” reception. The members of the association 
were there in large numbers and greeted each other in the 
most friendly spirit until a late hour. More organists were 
present at this opening reception than at any previous 
opening reception. The ballroom was tastefully decorated, 
and strains of light music floating through the big room 
kept every spirit high and every hope advancing. The re 
ception was indeed very successful. 
RRR 
On Tuesday evening, after a busy day of business ses 
sions, the organists turned to the lighter social vein and 
attended an entertainment tendered them by Mr. and Mrs 
Bruce S. Keator, of Asbury Park. The affair was in the 
form of a garden party, and the large lawn was thickly 
strewn with Japanese lanterns, and small Japanese booths, 
Mrs 


from which the refreshments were served. Dr. and 











HELENE 


‘MAIGILLE 


‘*For the profes- 
sional singer.”’ 


és . 

A unique rec- 
ord for the plac- 
ing of voices.”’ 











THE Von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
58 West 90th Street - New York 

















Keator were assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Scudder, of 
Staten Island. With them in the receiving line were Dr 
Christopher Marks, president of the Mrs 
Marks and Mrs. Tali Esen Morgan 

\ musical program was greatly enjoyed. Those who took 
part included: Mae Sutton, soloist at the Ocean Grove Au 
ditorium; Marguerite Crowell, of Germantown, who has 
an excellent contralto voice; Mrs 
another soloist; Miss Lewis, of Virginia, an elocutionist, 
who sang several Southern lullabies, and Dr. Marks. Sev 
eral local soloists also participated. Edith 
Hallet Frank, Mrs. Walter Hubbard, Florence Cavanaugh, 
Mary Leach and her sister, Mrs. Garcia. All of the accom 
paniments were played by Arthur Turner, of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Georgette Hamlin and Isabel Brylawski played orchestra! 


association ; 


Seldridge, of Chicago, 


They were 


selections throughout the evening 
nar 
A great deal of attention was attracted by the exhibit of 
the organ builders and music publishers held in the large 
Auditorium during the convention. The exhibit 
largest that has ever been made at an organists’ conven 


was the 


tion and is probably one of the largest musical exhibits 
ever seen in the country. The different consoles and other 
modern organ .appliances were grouped together, as were 
also the various classes of music, and they were continually 
surrounded by a group of interested musicians studying the 
up to date inventions. The music exhibit was also more 
complete than ever and the organists took deep interest in 
the new compositions. 
nner 

When the members of the National 

ganists decided to return to Ocean Grove for the sixth 


Association of Or- 
annual convention they picked out a spot that is probably 
better adapted to their purposes than any other in the 
country. 
concert companies and musicians and the inhabitants are 
in sympathy with such a movement as the organists are pro 
moting. The Grove is the home of one of the largest or 


Ocean Grove is constantly visited by the best 


gans in the world. Situated on the ocean in a beautiful 


garden spot right in the midst of the American playgrounds 
and in one of the few places where the city and the coun 
try are closely linked together by beautiful drives Ocean 
Grove is a place of comfort and enjoyment, and an ideal 
meeting place for musicians 





R. E. JOHNSTON’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, announces the 
following concert artists under his management during 
this season: 

Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, returns for thirty 
and March 


Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, returns for twenty con 


concerts during January, February 


certs during January and February 


Jean Gerardy, the famous cellist, returns for fifty con- 


certs, from December to April, after an absence of six 
years 

Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
tour which 
East the 


will give her annual song recital 


pany, will begin early in October a concert 


will extend to the Pacific Coast. She returns 


middle of November and 
Tuesday evening, November 2s. On her 
Madame Alda will be 


Frank La Forge, the American 


at Carnegie Hall 


entire concert tour, assisted by 


Gutia Casini, cellist, and 
‘ ymposer pianist 
Harrold, short 


before the opening of the new Hammerstein Opera House 


Orville tenor, will make a concert tour 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey, America’s leading concert soprano 
will be under Mr. Johnston's exclusive management. On 
August 18 Madame Rider 


cipal soloists at the c 


Kelsey will be one of the prin 


neert to be given in Symphony Hall 


Drug Com 


Rosa Olit 


soston, under the auspices f the United 


pany. The other soloists are Albert Spalding 
ka, Orville Harrold, Claude Cunningham and Andre Be 
notst. 

Jeanne Jomelli will return to America for a concert 
tour beginning in October, under the Johnston manage 
ment. She will also appear in operatic roles with the Chi 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company 


William Hinshaw, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will devote most of his time to concert work this 
season. Mr. Hinshaw will have several appearances with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, including its annual 
New York concert Hall. He has als 


engaged for “The Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn 


at Carnegie been 

Society of Boston 
Rosa Olitzka, th« 

cert tour before th 


Russian contralto, will make a con 


Moutreal 


sing the principal contralto roles with 


opera season begins She 

has been engaged to 

that organization 
Claude 


tone, will appear this season 


Cunningham, the distinguished American bari 


n individual concerts as well 
as in joint song recitals with Madame Rider-Kelsey, the 
soprano. 

Gabriel Ysaye, violinist, and son of the celebrated mas 
concerts with Jean Gerardy in 


Pacific Coast for 


ter, will have a number of 


joint recitals. They are booked on the 


the months of March and April 
Corinne Welsh, contralto, will make an 


extensive tour 


this season. A number of important bookings have al- 
ready been arranged 

Gertrude Manning, a young lyric soprano, will make 
her first American tour this season. She has been highly 
recommended by Jean de Reszke 


Dan Beddoe, the famous Welsh tenor, will have numer 


ous appearances 


Charles Wakefield Cadma the celebrated composer 
pianist 

Ludwig Schmidt, violinist 

Ann Ivins, lyric soprano 

Ida Divinoff, Russian | t 

Mary Desmond, contralt 

Chris Anderson, baritone 

Susanna Dercum ntralto 

Henriette Bach linist, who appeared with marked 
success last season 

Ruby Helder, gir! tenor 

During the season of 1914-15, R. E. Johnston and Charles 
L. Wagner have arranged to bring Yvette Guilbert t 
America for a tour of thirt rformances 

Among the important concerts in which the musical 
elect will take much interest are the ensemble perform 
ances next January, which R. E. Johnston has arranged 
for his three famous stars, Ysave. God | und Ger 
ardy, in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balt 
more, Washington, Detroit, Rochester, et 

Mary Garden r nts ibled Mr. Johr 
1 short concert tour for her before the opening of the opera 
scason 

Athert Spalding, the noted Americar olinist, has post 
poned his American tour for another year ne to the 
number of European engagements offered to him for tl 
coming season 

“How many pian natas did Reet en write 

To indge by modern recital progran ¢ wrote three 


the “Appassionata,’ the *Moonl 
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News of the continued triumph of Irma Seydel, the 
ung Boston violinist, who is now concertizing in Ger- 
man most gratifying to her many friends and admir- 
ers in this country. Both artistically and socially this 


harming girl, whom success has left wholly unspoiled, has 
captured our music lov- 
ing friends across the 
water. As proof posi 
tive read the appended 
tad Nauheimer Zeitung: 


The big surprise of the 
evening was Irma Seydel. A 
very young girl, she put her 
violin to her chin, played 
several bars of the violin 
concerto by Vieuxtemps and 
the spiritual connection be 
tween her and the audience 
was established. It is simply 
astounding what this young 
artist accomplishes with her 
instrument The wonderful 
execution of her wrist, the 
classical repose in which Miss 
Seydel stands before her 
hearers and the splendid con- 
ception of the beautiful in 





mre ge her selections makes this 
IRMA SEYDEL IN COLOGNE young lady appear older than 


left to right: Miss she really is In Miss Sey 
r HT. Anders, conductor of del 





we either have to deal 
with a genius, or an ex- 


great and diligent talent, for music as this young 

yesterday can only be the gift of a kindly fate, 

red its rich blessings over Irma Seydel. One can con 

this young gir! as a star of the brightest order on 

the f ent of art, and can feel assured that her glory will 
years, and she has a career rich in honors ahead 


ice appreciated this charming unaffected artist 





ly touching manner Wherever it was possible she was 

with applause and after the closing number, “Faust Fan- 

ey did not rest until she gave an encore, for which she 

sition by Chopin with harp accompaniment. Even the 

‘ ad already ft the hall, returned once more to enjoy 
duet of violin and harp 
am,e 

[he second in Mrs. Hall McAllister’s series of North 


re musicales was given at the home of Mrs. George 


Mandell in Hamilton and enlisted the artistic services of 


Lambert Murphy, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
J ie Symonds, violinist 
nne 
irl Faelten, the eminent pianist, of Boston, has been 
pending the summer at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 


|. H. Prentice, at Geneva, Washington. Last year Mr. 
Iter much interested inthe Mount Baker 


recame ver 


Club, and spent several days on Heliotrope Ridge. The 
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Address: Richard Newman, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Mass. 


need of a cabin for travelers on the Glacier trail became 
evident to him at once and this year he planned a benefit 
concert for the purpose of raising funds for it. With the 
assistance of Madame Davenport-Engberg, the concert was 
given July 25 and was a distinct musical and financial 
success in every way. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





THE MISSISSIPP! CHAUTAUQUA. 


Mary Ellis, a pupil of Elizabeth McVoy, of Whitworth 
College, Brookhaven, Miss., carried off the honors in Chau- 
tauqua medals this season. The medal is given by the 
Mississippi Chautauqua, Crystal Springs, for the best play- 
ing of a selected composition, including some sight read- 
ing. The leading schools of the State sent contestants. 
This is the third time in the last nine years that the Whit- 
worth College has been represented and on each occasion 
it has been the winner. The two former successful con- 
testants were Jemmie Vardeman and Annie Blue. 





A Group of Tenors. 


Herewith is presented a photo showing several notable 
grand opera tenors gathered together in Milan, Italy. 





A GALAXY OF TENORS. 


Reading from left to right, the notables are: Riccardo 
Martin, William Thorner, George Hamlin, Enrico Caruso 
and Eugenio Torre. Standing next to Caruso is his law- 
yer, Giovanni Ceola. 





Sammarco’s Covent Garden Encomiums. 


Mario Sammarco’s brilliant successes at Covent Garden 
Opera this past season are told of in the following para- 
graphs: 

“LA BOHEME.” 

The companionship of the four students was strengthened by the 
return of Signor Sammarco to the role of Marcello. He was the 
life and soul of the quartet. Like many a great artist, he shows 
that he is at heart a humorist—Morning Post. 

“TRAVIATA.” 

Germont, as played by Signor Sammarco, is always a picturesque 
and sympathetic figure who can give his son lessons in good breed- 
ing by example as well as by sermons.—Times. 

AS TONIO IN “PAGLIACCI” AND COUNT GIL IN 
“THE SECRET OF SUZANNE,” 

The illustrious Signori Caruso and Sammarco had the most friendly 
of welcomes at last night’s brilhant opening of the Italian season 
at Covent Garden. The admirers of the tenor and the baritone 
were about equal forces, judging from the applause and cheers, which 
were very emphatic, both after the latter's singing of the prologue 
and the former's furiously lacrymose delivery of the “Vesti la 
giubba.” 

The evening opened with “Suzanne's Secret,” in which admirably 
cunning and tuneful music is married to a libretto which would 


seem fatuous even in a music hall sketch, but it was capitally sung 
by Signor Sammarco.—The Daily Mail. 





Needless to say, Sammarco sang the prologue beautifully and 
realized the tragedy of the opera as fully as he had realized the 
comedy of the “Secret of Suzanne,” which preceded it—The Sketch. 





AS SHARPLESS IN “MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 
Each part that Signor Sammarco takes is always sure of a com- 





MARIO SAMMARCO. 


pletely satisfactory presentation, and his Sharpless was naturally 
an impersonation finished down to the smallest detail—The Standard. 





AS RAFAELE IN “THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA.” 

As to Signor Sammarco’s Rafaele, the lyric stage is enriched 
by the impersonation; for, in addition to putting into his astound. 
ingly realistic characterization histrionic skill of a high order, he 
interprets the roie with an authority which being allied to an organ 
of singularly fine quality carries all before it. Indeed, the breadth 
and magnetism of Signor Sammarco's singing, especially in the im- 
pressive, almost majestic passages, commencing, “Sono un demonio 
buono,” form a combination which many an artist of the same 
standing must envy.—Morning Advertiser. (Advertisement.) 





Cincinnati Festival Engages Scott. 

Henri Scott, basso of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged to sing in two of the three leading 
works to be given at the May festival in Cincinnati, Oh‘o 
in 1914. This is one of the most important engagements 
booked for this popular singer, and the indications are that 
his concert tour next spring will be even greater than the 
one recently finished. 





Sue Harvard at Atlantic City. 

Sue Harvard, the well known soprano of Pittsburgh, is 
spending the remainder of August at Atlantic City, N. J. 
During September she will be at Delaware Water Gap. 
Miss Harvard already has many engagements booked for 
next season. 
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Artists Snapped at Knoxville. 

The accompanying snapshot photos were 
taken during the recent music festival held 
at Knoxville, Tenn. Those shown in the pic- 
tures are Inez Barbour, soprano; Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Frank Nelson, 
director and accompanist. 





Charles W. Clark’s Tour. 

Because of the mumerous requests from 
pupils for further study. Charles W. Clark 
has decided to give up his intended vacation 
and continue teaching until October 1. His 
plans were to rest during August and Sep- 
tember. However, numerous artists arrived 
at his Paris studio, having heard of his in- 
tended concert work in America during the entire winter 
and spring, and desiring lessons before his departure. After 
October 1, until he begins his tour in America on Novem- 
ber 3, Mr. Clark will spend his time resting, preparing for 
the most extensive tour he has ever undertaken. Because 
of the requests of agents all over the country for bookings, 
through the Redpath Musical Bureau, it is likely that the 
number of concerts, now eighty in all, will be greatly in- 
creased before the tour begins. 

In speaking of his coming tour, Mr. Clark made.-the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“It is a great pleasure to work with such a splendid body 
of singers as those with whom it has been my good fortune 
to associate. The combination of good voices with good 
brains is one that spurs a teacher to his best efforts. 

“I am looking forward to my concert tour in America 
this year with great interest. It is always a joy to get 
home. However, when I have such an unusual number of 
artists as I have this summer, I believe that I enjoy teach- 
ing almost as much as I do appearing before the public. 

“America is contributing her share toward the combined 
product of the musical world these.days. The voices she 
produces are equal to the best anywhere and our young 
singers are learning the value of making haste slowly. | 
look, in the next few years, for the greatest progress we 
have yet made.” 


’ 7 . 
Floryn’s Plan to Aid Opera Singers. 
A. Floryn, director of the Floryn Grand Operatic Com- 
pany has decided to create an opening for artists who have 


not enjoyed the opportunity of being presented in opera, 





and to bring them out in such an environment as will best 
lead to their development and success. 

Mr. Floryn has incorporated into his operatic plans for 
the future the idea of searching for singers of demon- 
strated ability, who can show they have real voices and 
real talent. All applicants, from whatever section, will, it 
is claimed, receive careful consideration and examination. 
If found to possess ability, they will be received and in- 
structed free of charge in such matters as will aid in their 
full development. They will be placed according to their 
ability in the operatic enterprises of the Floryn Company, 
and will appear in the productions to be given in Central 
Park, New York, on the common in Boston, and in the 
public places of other large cities, where the municipalities 
have decided to have operatic performances given. 

J. J. Blackmore Preparing for Return. 

John J. Blackmore, the pianist, who has been coaching 
the past month with Arthur Schnabel, will spend the re- 
mainder of -August quietly in one of the seaside resorts of 
Northern Germany. He will return to Berlin in the early 
autumn for his concerts. 

Mr. Blackmore will be heard on numerous occasions be- 
fore his return to Aemrica the latter part of October. 
Here he expects to enjoy a very busy season. 

Alice Conant in Manila. 

Alice Widney Conant, soprano, who has been for the 
last six years a faculty member of the University Schco 
of Music, Lincoln, Neb, has moved with her husband, 
Professor E. B. Conant, to Manila, where she will remain 
for an indefinite period. She expects to continue teaching 
there, as well as her concert work in and around the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mildred Potter to Sing in Milwaukee. 

Mildred Potter, the well known contralto, has been en- 
gaged as soloist by the Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for February 26, 1914. Miss Potter's manager, Wal- 
ter Anderson, of New York, booked this date 


Left to right: Lambert Murphy, Inez Barbour, 
Rosalie Wirthlin, Reinald Werrenrath, 


ARTISTS RELAXING. 


An Interesting Group. 


Pictured herewith is a group taken in a corner of Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska’s music room in Vienna, after 
a luncheon party tendered to some of the American dele- 
gates who wre passing through Vienna on their way to 
the Budapest Congress for Woman Suffrage. 

From left to right those in the picture are: Mrs. Henry 
Villard, of New York; Frances Melville, delegate from 





AMERICAN DELEGATES IN MARGUERITE MELVILLE 
LISZNIEWSKA’S MUSIC ROOM IN VIENNA. 
Scotland; Madame Liszniewska: Mrs. Oswald Villard and 
Frederick Nathan, both of New York; Mrs. John H. Boalt, 
of San Francisco, and Mrs. Frederick Nathan. In the 
foreground are Madame Liszniewska’s children, Jan and 

Josselyn. 





Andrea Sarto’s Continued Success. 

Andrea Sarto achieved a remarkable success at the 
Round Lake, N. Y., Music Festival, August 7, 8 and o 
As the High Priest in “Samson and Delilah,”-on August 
7, Mr. Sarto was at his best, his duet with Delilah being 





ANDREA SARTO. 


unusually fine. On Saturday afternoon, August 9, Mr. 
Sarto was heard again, this time appearing twice on the 


PEEK-A-BOO. 
Rosalie Wirthlin (left), Frank Nelson 
(center), Inez Barbour (right). 





REINALD WERRENRATH CONTEMPLATES 
RELEASING THE SOUL OF A TENOR 


can’s Song,” and Spross’ “Loraine, Loraine, Loree.” He 
was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Sarto was the soloist at a sacred concert at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., on Sunday evening, August ro, and 
sang again on Monday evening, August 11, the baritone 
part in Carl Busch’s “King Olaf.” 


Connell and Grimson at Bar Harbor. 


Horatio Connell, baritone, and Bonarios Grimson, violin 
ist, were the artists at the second concert of the season 
given in the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, Me., on Satur 
day afternoon, August 9 

Mr. Connell, as usual, won his hearers at the very start 


of his voice 


with the remarkable range and tone quality 
This was his second appearance at Bar Harbor 

Mr. Grimson a!so made a very fine impression upon his 
hearers, winning much applause 

The program follows 


Ciaccona ° Toma Vital 


Verborgenheit Hugo Wolf 
Fussreise Hugo Wolf 
Traum durch die Dimmerung Richard Straus 
Heimliche Aufforderung Richard Straus 
Mr Connel 
Chant Hindou Bemberg 
Mr. Connell and Mr. Grimsor 
Moto Perpetuo : Cupis 
En Bateau ebussy 
Serenade 4 la Poupée 


La Fee du Hallier Goda 


Lunghi dal caro bene Secchi 
Bergére Légeré Ol Frene ar by |. B. Weck 
The Lute Player I A 
Floods of Spring Rachmanin 


Ethel CaveCole at 





The Saco Valley Music Festival. 


The first anaual music festival of the Saco Valley Musi 


Association, held at Festival Hall, Brideten, M« n Mon 
day and Tuesday, August 4 and 5, was attended by larg: 
and enthusiastic audiences and proved to be a complete 
success 


To Llewellyn B. Cain, the conductor, is due the credit 
for the success of this summer festiva His untiring 
efforts brought about a series of concerts not soon to bx 
forgotten 

Three programs (matinee included) were giver, the 
chorus, nearly 300 in all, comprising local singers from the 
Steep Falls, Kezar 
The list of soloists included Heller 


towns of Bridgton, Fryeburg, Standish 
Falls and Limington 
York, soprano, of New York; Marie Sundelius, sopran f 
Boston; Susan H. Davis, contralto, New York: Howard 
Stevens, baritone, Portland, Me Louis Rousseau, tenor 
New York; Maurice La Farge, pianist, New York, and 
Frederick A. Kennedy, tenor, of Portland, Me. The Port 
land Symphony Orchestra, Frederick La Vigne, conduct 

assisted; Myrtle A. Burnham was the choral accompanist 


Fischer Plays at West End. 

Arthur Fischer, the young American pianist, proved hi 
generosity last Sanday evening by contributing his servic: 
to the Herald Ice Fund entertainment. wiven at the Hot: 
Takanasse, West End, N. J. Although the 


lengthy one and Mr. Fischer came next to the last, he mac 


program was a 


a deep impression with his masterly rendition of Liszt 
eighth rhapsody, and was rewarded with a recall, playin 
a Grieg caprice which served to disclose his delicacy 
touch and interpretative power 

Since his return from his Southern tour Mr. } her ha 
been heard frequently in the East, and last month wa 


principal soloist at the Pennsylvania Saengerfest held 


Williamsport. 





program, singing “Wotan’s Farewell,” Gounod’s “Vul- 
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VERLET 


In America Season 1913-14 Address, care of Musical Courier 


“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”"—Daily Express 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”——-Morning Post 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”—Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.”— Hull Times 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Verilet's voice.”—Daily Express 
“Mile. Veriet has been christened “The French Tetrazzini.’”"—Daily Mirror. 
“Her appearance may be considered in every way « triumph.”~—The Tatler. 
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Century Opera Secures Kathleen Howard. 

[he first of Oscar Saenger’s artist-pupils to be engaged 
Opera Company of New York, was Miss 
wthleen Howard, contralto of the Darmstadt Grand 


the Century 














KATHLEEN HOWARD 


A De Sar 1 r Delilah.” 


Aborn heard Miss Howard 


n fered her an engagement to sing with his new com 


ne While in London Mr 


re e wil ippear in many of the roles which 


for her tinted praise in numerous leading opera 


Wolfsohn Bureau’s Announcement. 
if n Musical Bureau has arranged for this sea 
ric f from four to ten concerts to be given in 
I i Albany and Syracuse, N. Y.; 
treal, Canada; Detroit, Mich.: Toledo and Cleveland, 
Chica Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
1 and Des Moines Ia.; Kansas City, Mo.; Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Dallas, Forth Worth, San 
1io and H ton, Texas: New Orleans, La.; Wash 
ID. ¢ Denver, Col.; 


Northwest: San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


Portland, Ore.; four other 


resented in these courses include Mme 
Alma Gluck, Josef Hof 


and Mischa Elman 


ann-Heint LOUISE Homer, 


to these special neert courses, numerous 
] have Iso been arranged for the afore 
tioned artists and others on the list. Madame Schu 


fe A has just finished a series of Chautauqua 


will rest until October, when she will begin 


\ ison in Bangor and Portland, Me., singing 
laine Music Festiva She is also engaged as the 

il feature of the Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival 
an The great contralto’s tour will extend 

entit untry he will make but one appearance 

Cit nd that in a song recital in Carnegie 

Januar 7. Madame Schumann-Heink is to fill 
engagements with the Chicago Grand Opera 
umpanini arranging a special production 








O LET 
O TO LET—Best locat 


Address “Musi care 


n 


eautifully furnished 
of Musical Courier. 





of “Der Prophet” so that she might be heard as Fides, one 
of her best roles. 

Titta Ruffo, the great Italian baritone, will make a special 
concert tour under the management of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, during the months of January and February. 
He will be in this country the entire season, arfd, with 
the exception of these two months, Mr. Ruffo will devote 
the balance of his American stay to operatic perform- 
ances. 

Alma Gluck will also return in December next for a five 
months’ tour. Her successes in London this past Spring 
were so complete that she has been offered many engage- 
ments throughout the English Provinces, but has declined 
to change her plans and will spend the fall with Madame 
Sembrich at the latter’s villa in Nice, preparing new re- 
cital programs for her forthcoming tour. Her first New 
York appearance will be in a song recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 6. 

Several newcomers are to be introduced to America this 
season. These include Beatrice Harrison, the noted Eng- 
lish cellist, who has appeared under the baton of the lead- 
ing conductors in Europe, as well as in sonata recitals with 
Engen D’Albert. Miss Harrison is a protege of Almeric 
Pagent, formerly Pauline Whitney, of New York. She will 
make her debut with the New York Philharmonic Society 
in Carnegie Hall, December 11 and 12. 

Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, who is to make his 
American debut on September 15 with the Century Opera 
Company, of New York, will also appear in the local con- 
cert field. 

Teresa Carrefio will return after an absence of four 
years. She will make her reappearance with the New York 
Philharmonic Society on October 30 and 31. Josef Hof- 
mann is returning after a tour of Russia. 

Mischa Elman is returning for his fifth American tour, 
which will open late in December. His first New York ap- 
pearance will be effected with the Philharmonic Society 
in Carnegie Hall, on January 11. His first recital will be 
given on the afternoon of Janvary 31. Elman will remain 
until May, closing his tour in California, after which he 
will sail for Australia, where he is to give thirty concerts, 
beginning in June, 1914. 

Others under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau include Sophie Braslau, the new contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who made a fine impression 
at the Richmond (Va.) Festival last Spring. Evan Will- 
iams, the great Welsh tenor, will make his reappearance 
here in recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, November 
7, and later will be heard with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety in its Christmastide performance of “The Messiah’’; 
Reinald Werrenrath opens his tour at the Worcester Music 
Festival and gives his fifth New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening October 23; Mr. and Mrs. Reed 
Miller, tenor and contralto, will also be heard in their first 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of December 3. Mr 
Miller will be heard with the New York Oratorio Society 
in March 

Margaret Keyes, Inez Barbour, Janet Spencer, Frederick 
Weld, Ada Sassoli, the Italian harpist; Fritz Bruch, cellist, 
and Karl Klein, violinist, are others on the list who will 
also be heard throughout the United States and Canada. 


Song. 
O we go wandering up and down 
\thwart the teeming earth; 
Leaf o’ green and leaf o’ brown; 
Summer's smile and winter's frown, 
Dreams of new and old renown, 
For some a cross, for some a crown, 
And that’s the boon of birth! 


It's you to fare and I to fare 
Along the devious track; 
Glints of sun or starry air, 
Silk or motley for our wear, 
Each with his pack of joy and care; 
But from the bourne we all must share 
There’s never a road leads back! 
New York Sun 





The summer hotel youth may be very musical, but girls 
will seldom find a ring in his voice—London Opinion. 


On the Briny Deep. 
From Montreal there recently sailed on the steamship 
Teutonic, bound for Europe, Walter Anderson, the New 
York concert manager, and Dr. Frank S. Rogers, director 
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COMRADES ON SHIPBOARD. 


of the Mendelssohn Club, Albany N. Y. The accompany- 
ing snapshot photo depicts the two voyagers as they “stood 
on the bridge at midday” showing no trace either of care 
or sorrow. Mr. Anderson is the gentleman at the left. 








OBITUARY | 


Lawrence Joergen-Dahl. 

Lawrence Joergen-Dahl, the Danish baritone, who died 
in Chicago, Ill, Saturday, July 26, was soloist of the 
Christian Science Church of Oak Park, and an active 
member of the Mendelssohn Club. He has made frequent 
recital appearances in the Central West. Mr. Joergen- 
Dahl married Susan Lawrence Dana in March, 1912, and 
since that time had lived in Springfield, Ill, where Mrs. 
Joergen Dahl is known as a patron of music. Mr. Joer- 
gen-Dahl appeared recently in Springfield under the aus- 
pices of Governor Dineen, and as soloist for the Ama- 
teur Musical Club. The Briggs Musical Bureau had ar- 
ranged the season of 1913-14 for the singer, who was 
booked for an appearance with a symphony orchestra, for 
a New York date, Chicago recitals, also in oratorio and 
recitals throughout the Central West. 








Carl H. Eichler. 


Carl H. Eichler, said to be the oldest member of the 
Boston Symphory Orchestra, and organizer of the German 
Orchestra, of Salem, Mass., died on August 8 at his sum- 
mer home in the latter city, aged eighty-six. The veteran 
musician was, for nearly forty years, director of the music 
at the Harvard University commencements. 





Judge Johan Frode Petersen. 

Judge Johan Frode Petersen, father of Adolf Dahm- 
Petersen, the well known Atlanta (Ga.) musician and Mu- 
stcaL Courter correspondent, died in Christiania, Norway, 
July 20, at the age of ninety-five years. 
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